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DESTRUCTION OF FORT SUMTER. 

IN vain has been all the prudent, gentle, 
brotherly care of the President of the United 
States to avoid bloodshed. Patience and 
forbearance were carried to their utmost 
limits. Major Anderson, by orders of James 
Buchanan, unresistingly suffered the rebels 
to build a wall of fire round him. Had he 
used his guns, they could have raised none 
of the forts from which his walls have been 
battered down. Encircled by his enemies he 
was perfectly quiet. When his provisions 
were nearly exhausted, he proposed to the 
insurgents to withdraw all the troops but a 
sergeant and two men,—but this was re- 
fused. Indeed, it would have been impossi- 
ble for the smallest force to have been less 
aggressive than these eighty men had been. 

Not until the last moment did the govern- 
ment move, by giving notice of its intention 
to send mere provisions to those starving 
men, peaceably if permitted. Then came 
the premeditated outrage; eight thousand 
men poured their fire upon this little band, 
which had never by word or deed offended 
them. The object was to make war, and 
thus spread the contagion of rebellion to 
Virginia. Thank God! that not even an in- 


discretion can be charged upon the Presi- 
dent, who will now have the support of every 
loyal heart. 

16 April, 1861. 


From The New York Sun, 18 April. 

THERE is a God who governs the world, 
and the passions of bad men are among the 
leading instruments by which he “ coerces ” 
states and empires to fulfil his inscrutable 
decrees. Human passion is the “rod of 
iron” with which he is said to rule the na- 
tions. It moves at his touch, or rather— 
like certain pieces of machinery, which a 
controlled spring is permitted at the proper 
moment to actuate of itself—whenever it 
suits the all-wise Ruler to modify or remove 
the pressure which he keeps upon human 
depravity, it springs forth with the blind 
fury of a demon, to execute whatever work 
of destruction and change had been decreed. 

It is but a stolid impiety, to live in a time 
like this, unconscious of the plain evidence 
in current events, of a grand and awful plan 
of Providence relative to both the good and 
the bad institutions of our country. For 
four months past, every day has afforded 
fresh demonstration that for Divine purposes 
the elements of disloyalty, violence, and 
passion that predominate in the Southern 
character, have been deprived of all restraint, 
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and the people given over .to the madness 
which makes them at once the blindest and 
the most destructive implements of a Provi- 
dence of whose ends they know nothing, 
Every object which the States now in revolt 
have proposed to themselves, could have 
been secured, peaceably and lawfully, had 
prudence, instead of passion and_ blind self. 
will, controlled their councils. Even up to 
yesterday, supposing their people actually 
fixed in the desire for a separate nationality, 
a little time, calmness, and patience would 
have gained it, with peace, prosperity, and 
security. But on the contrary, every step 
of this atrocious revolt has proved the mad- 
ness which rushes on destruction, and ea- 
gerly does all that common prudence would 
forbid. The solemn portent of the hour, 
like a flaming sword hanging over the 
doomed States and institutions of the South, 
is that they are thus bereft of all good influ- 
ences, rational or divine, and given over to 
monstrous delusion and frenzy, such as 
poor human nature falls under only when 
utterly forsaken of God. 

The world already stands amazed at the 
unmixed folly of their crimes—and when it 
learns that they have this day crowned all 
the rest by wantonly, viciously and gratui- 
tously commencing unprovoked war upon 
the forbearing and pacific government they 
have rebelled against, their doom, and that 
of all that depends on them, will be written 
high and plain before the eyes of all man- 
kind. Such another preternatural instance 
of judicial blindness and self-destruction can 
scarce be found in history; if, perhaps, we 
except the fanatical and terrible obstinacy 
of that revolt which ended in the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the extinction of the Jew- 
ish nationality. 

While we stand in awe at the visible 
“finger of God” in the great events of the 
hour, the Christian, at least, should watch 
the paternal Providence with strengthening 
hope and solemn cheer. Mercy and judg- 
ment are mingled in the storm. We shall 
not come out of this conflict where we went 
in, nor as we went in. The love of liberty, 
of country, of the rights of man, of truth and 
honor, of law and justice, had sunk too low 
in the corruption and venality of our times, 
for any resuscitation less violent and con- 
vulsive than this. When the heavens are 
rolled together as a scroll, and the earth on 
fire shall be dissolved, and the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat, then look we 
according to his promise, for a new heaven 
and a new earth in which dwelleth righteous- 
ness. So in the minor convulsions that pre- 
figure and prepare for the last great change, 
we may find the same promise and a like 
result—a new and better country. 
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From The Welcome Guest. 
THE LAWYER’S SECRET. 
BY M. E. BRADDON. 
CHAPTER I. 
IN A LAWYER’S OFFICE. 

“Ir is the most provoking clause that was 
ever invented to annul the advantages of a 
testament,” said the lady. 

“It is a condition which must be fulfilled, 
or you lose the fortune,” replied the gentle- 
man. 

Whereupon the gentleman began to drum 
a martial air with the slender tips of his 
white fingers upon the morocco-covered office 
table, to which the lady beat time with the 
point of her narrow foot. 

For the gentleman was out of temper, and 
the lady was out of temper also. Iam sorry 
to have to say it of her, for she was very 
young and very handsome, and, though the 
angry light in her dark gray eyes had a cer- 
tain vixenish beauty in it, it was a species of 
beauty rather alarming to a man of a ner- 
yous temperament. 

She was very handsome. Her hair the 
darkest brown, in rich waving masses, that 
fell into extemporary curls under her elegant 
Parisian bonnet. Her eyes, as I have said, 
were gray—those large gray eyes, fringed 
with long black lashes, which are more dan- 
gerous than all other eyes ever invented for 
the perdition of honest men. They looked 
like deep pools of shining water, bordered 
by dark and shadowy rushes; they looked 
like stray stars in an inky sky; but they 
were so beautiful, that, like the signal lamp 
which announces the advent of an express 
upon the heels of a luggage train, they 
seemed to say, “‘ Danger!” Her nose was 
aquiline; her mouth small, clearly cut, and 
very determined in expression ; her complex- 
ion brunette, and rather pale. For the rest, 
she was tall, her head set with a haughty 
grace upon her sloping shoulders, her hands 
and feet small, and delicately shaped. 

The gentleman was ten or fifteen years 
her senior. He, too, was handsome, emi- 
nently handsome ; but there was a languid 
indifference about his manner, which com- 
municated itself even to his face, and seemed 
to overshadow the very beauty of that face, 
with a dark veil of weary listlessness, that 
extinguished the light of his eyes and blotted 
out the smile upon his lips. 

That any one so gifted by nature as he 
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|seemed gifted, could be as weary of life as 
he appeared, was, in itself, so much a mys- 
tery, that one learned to look at him asa 
man under whose quiet outward bearing lay 
some deep and stormy secret, unrevealable 
to common eyes. 

He was dark and pale, with massively cut 
features, and thoughtful brown eyes, which 
rarely looked up from under the heavy eye- 
lids that shrouded them. The mouth was 
spiritual in expression, the lips thin; but 
the face was wanting in one quality, lacking 
which it lacked the power which is the high- 
est form of manly beauty, and that quality 
was determination. 

He sat drumming with his white, taper 
fingers upon the table, and looking down, 
with a gloomy shade upon his handsome fore- 
head. 

The scene was a lawyer’s office in Gray’s 
Inn; there was a third person present, an el- 
derly lady, rather a faded beauty in appear- 
ance, and very much dressed, who took, 
however, no part in the conversation, but 
sat in an easy-chair by the blazing fire, turn- 
ing over the crisp pages of the Zimes news- 
paper, which, every time she moved it emit- 
ted a sharp, crackling sound, unpleasant to 
the nervous temperaments of the younger 
lady and the gentleman. 

The gentleman was a solicitor, Horace 
Margrave, the guardian of the young lady, 
and executor to her uncle’s will. Her name 
was Ellinor Arden; she was sole heiress and 
residuary legatee to her uncle, John Arden, 
of the park and village of Arden, in North- 
amptonshire, and she had this very day 
come of age. Mr. Margrave was a trusted 
and valued friend both of her father, dead ten 
years before, and of her uncle, only lately 
dead; and Ellinor Arden had been brought 
up to think, that if there was truth, honesty, 
or friendship upon earth, those three attri- 
butes were centred in the person of Horace 
Margrave, solicitor, of Gray’s Inn. 

He is to-day endeavoring to explain and 
to reconcile her to the conditions of her un- 
cle’s will, which are rather peculiar. 

“In the first place, my dear Ellinor,” he 
says, still drumming on the table, still look- 
ing down at his desk, and not at her, “ you 
had no particular right to expect to be your 
uncle, John Arden, of Arden’s heiress.” 

‘‘T was his nearest relation,” she said. 





“ Granted; but that was no reason why 
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and he, after the amiable fashion of brotherly 
love in this very Christian country, were al- 
most strangers to each other for the best part 
of their lives. ‘ You, your uncle never saw: 
your father living on his wife’s small prop- 
erty in the north of Scotland; you brought 
up in that unknown and unpleasant region 
until your father’s death, ten years ago; 
after your father’s death sent to Paris, to be 
there educated under the surveillance of 
your aunt, and never once introduced to 
John Arden, of Arden, your father’s only 
brother.” 

“My father had such a horror of being 
misinterpreted; had he sought to make his 
daughter known to his rich brother, it might 
have been thought—” 

“ That he wanted to get that rich brother’s 
money. It might have been thought? My 
dear girl, it would have been thought! 
Your father acted with the pride of the 
Northamptonshire Ardens; he acted like 
a high-minded English gentleman, and he 
acted, in the eyes of the world, like a fool. 
You never, then, expected to inherit your 
uncle’s money ? ” 

‘Never! Norever wished it. My mother’s 
little fortune would have been enough for 
me.” 

“TI wish to Heaven you never had a 
penny beyond it!” 

As Horace Margrave said these few words, 
the listless shadows on his face swept away 
for a moment, and revealed a settled gloom, 
painful to look upon. 

He so rarely spoke on any subject what- 
ever in a tone of real earnestness, that El- 
linor Arden, startled by the change in his 
manner, looked up at him suddenly and 
searchingly. But the veil of weariness had 
fallen over his face once more, and he con- 
tinued, with his old indifference,— 

** To the surprise of every one, your uncle 
bequeathed to you, and to you alone, his 
entire fortune. Stranger as you were to 
him, this was an act, not of love for you, 
but of duty to his dead brother; but the 
person he really loved, was unconnected 
with him by the ties of kindred, and he no 
doubt considered that it would be a crime 
to disinherit his only niece in favor of a 
stranger. ‘This stranger, this protégé of 
your uncle’s, is the son of a lady who once 
was beloved by him, but who loved another, 
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you should be dear to him. Your father, 


poorer and humbler than Squire Arden, of 
Arden, and who told him so, candidly, but 
tenderly; as a good woman should tell a 
man of that which she knows may shiver the 
whole fabric of his life. She married this 
poorer suitor, George Dalton, a young sur- 
geon, in a small country town. She mar. 
ried him, and three years after her marriage, 
she died, leaving an only child, a boy. This 
boy, on the death of his father, which hap. 
pened when he was only four years old, your 
uncle adopted. He néver married, but de- 
voted himself to the education of the son of 
the woman who had rejected him. He did 
not, however, bring up the boy to look upon 
himself as his heir; but he educated him as 
a man ought to be educated who has his 
own path to make in life. He had him called 
to the bar, and Henry Dalton had pleaded 
his first cause a year before your uncle’s 
death. He did not leave him one farthing, 

“But —” 

‘But he left his entire fortune to you, on 
condition that you should marry Henry Dal 
ton within a year of your majority.” 

“And if I marry any one else, or refuse 
to marry this apothecary’s son, I lose the 
fortune ? ” 

“Every farthing of it.” 

A beautiful light flashed from her eyes, as 
she rose hurriedly from her chair, and, cross- 
ing the room, laid her hand lightly upon 
Horace Margrave’s shoulder. 

“So be it,” she said, with a smile. “I 
will forfeit the fortune. I have a hundreda 
year from my poor mother’s estate—enough 
for any woman. I will forfeit the fortune, 
and”—she paused for a moment, “and 
marry the man I love.” 

We have said that Horace Margrave was 
a pale man; but as Ellinor Arden said these 
words, his face changed from its ordinary 
dark pallor to a deadly ashen hue, and his 
head sunk forward upon his chest, while his 
strongly marked black eyebrows contracted 
painfully over his half-closed eyes. 

She stood a little behind his chair, with 
her small gloved hand resting lightly on his 
shoulder, so she did not see the change in 
his face. She waited a minute or two, to 
hear what he would say to her determina- 
tion, and, on his not speaking, she moved 
away from him impatiently, and resumed 
her seat on the other side of the large office 
table. 






















































Nothing could have been more complete 
in its indifference than Mr. Margrave’s man- 
ner, as he looked lazily up at her, and said,— 

‘“‘ My poor romantic child! Throw away 
a fortune of three thousand a year, to say 
nothing of Arden Hall, and the broad lands 
thereto appertaining, and marry the man you 
love! My sweet, poetical Ellinor, may I 
venture to ask who is this fortunate man 
whom you love?” 

It seemed a very simple and straightfor- 
ward question, emanating, as it did, from a 
man of business, many years her senior, her 
dead father’s old friend, and her own guar- 
dian and trustee; but, for all that, Ellinor 
Arden appeared utterly unable to endure it. 
A dark flush spread itself over her handsome 
face; her eyelids fell over her flashing eyes ; 
and her lips quivered with an agitation she 
was powerless to repress. She was silent 
for some minutes, during which Horace Mar- 
grave played carelessly with a penknife, 
opening and shutting it absently, and not 
once looking at his beautiful ward. The 
elderly lady by the fireplace turned the 
crackling sheets of the Zimes more than 
once during this short silence, which seemed 
so long. 

Horace Margrave was the first to speak. 

“My dear Ellinor, as your guardian, till 
this very day possessed of full power to con- 
trol your actions—after to-day, I trust, still 
possessed of the privilege, though, perhaps, 
not the right, to advise them—I have, I 
hope, some claim on your confidence. Tell 
me, then, candidly, as you may tell a middle- 
aged old lawyer, like myself, who is it you 
love? who is it whom you would rather 
marry than Henry Dalton, the adopted son 
of your uncle?” 

For once he looked at her as he spoke, 
she looking full at him ; so it was that their 
eyes met; a long, earnest, reproachful, sad 
look was in hers; in his a darkness of 
gloomy sorrow, beyond all power of descrip- 
tion. 

Hlis eyes were the first to fall; he went 
on playing with the handle of the penknife, 
and said,— 

** You are so long in giving me a candid 
and straightforward answer, my dear girl, 
that I begin to think this hero is of rather a 
mythic order, and that your heart, is, after 
all, perhaps free. Tell me, Ellinor, is it not 
so? You have met so few people—hare 
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passed so much of your life in the utter se- 
clusion of a Parisian convent—when away 
from the convent you have been under the 
Argus-like guardianship of your respected 
aunt, that I really cannot see how you can 
have lost that dear, generous heart of yours. 
I suspect that you are only trying to mystify 
me. Once for all, then, my dear ward, is 
there any one whom you love ?” 

He looked at her as he asked this decisive 
question, with a shrinking upward glance 
under his dark eyelashes—something like 
the glance of a man who looks up, expect- 
ing a blow, and knows that he must shiver 
and close his eyes when that blow falls. 

The crimson flush passed away from her 
face, and left her deadly pale, as she said, 
with a firm yoice,— 

“No!” 

“No one?” 

‘* No one.” 

Horace Margrave sighed a sigh of deep 
relief, and proceeded in his former tone— 
entirely the tone of a man of business. 

“ Very well, then, my dear Ellinor, seeing 
that you have formed no prior attachment, 
that it is your uncle’s earnest request, nay, 
solemn prayer, that this marriage should 
take place ; seeing, also, that Henry Dalton 
is a very good young man—” 

“T hate good young men!” she said, im- 
patiently. 
light hair and fresh colored-cheeks; dressed 
in pepper-and-salt suits, and double-soled 
boots! I detest them!” 

“My dear Ellinor! My dear Ellinor! 
Life is neither a stage play nor a three-vol- 
ume novel; and, rely upon it, the happiness 
of a wife depends very little on the color of 
her husband’s hair, or the cut of his coat. 
If he neglects you, will you be happier, 
lonely and deserted at home, in remember- 
ing the dark waving curls clustering round 
his head, at that very moment, perhaps, 
drooping over the green cloth of a hazard 
table in St. James’ Street? If he wrings 
your heart with the racking tortures of jeal- 
ousy, will it console you to recall the flash- 
ing glances of his hazel eyes, whose looks 
no longer meet yourown? No,no, Ellinor, 
dispossess yourself of the schoolgirl’s no- 
tion of Byronic heroes, with turn-down col 
lars, and deficient moral region. Marry 
Henry Dalton; he is so good, honorable 
and sensible, that you must ultimately learr 


‘‘ Dreadfully perfect beings, with ° 
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to esteem him. Out of that esteem will 
grow, by and by, love; and, believe me, 
paradoxical as it may sound, you will love 
him better from not loving him too much.” 

“As you will, my dear guardian,” she 
said. ‘ Henry Dalton, by all means, then, 
and the fortune. I should be very sorry not 
to follow your excellent, sensible, and busi- 
ness-like advice.” 

She tries to say this with his own indif- 
ference; but she says it witha sneering em- 
phasis, and, in spite of herself, she betrays 
considerable agitation. 

“If we are to dine at six—” interposed 
the faded lady by the fireplace, who had been 
looking over the top of the newspaper every 
three minutes, hopelessly awaiting a break 
in the conversation. 

“We must go home directly,” replied 
Ellinor. “You are right, my dear Mrs. 
Morrison, I am most inattentive to you. 
Pray forgive me; remember the happiness 
of a life,” she looked not at Mrs. Morrison, 
but at Mr. Margrave, who had risen and 
stood lounging—tall, graceful, and indiffer- 
ent—against the mantel-piece, “ the happi- 
ness of a life, perhaps, trembled on the in- 
terview of to-day. I have made my decision, 
at the advice of my kind guardian. A de- 
cision which must, no doubt, result in the 
happiness of every one concerned. I am 
quite at your service, Mrs. Morrison.” 

Horace Margrave laid his hand on the 
bell by his side. 

“Your carriage will be at the entrance to 
the Inn in three minutes, Ellinor. I will 
see you to it. Believe me, you have acted 
wisely ; how wisely, you may never know.” 

He himself conducted them down the 
broad panelled staircase, and, putting on his 
hat, led his ward through the quiet Inn gar- 
dens to her carriage. She was grave and 
silent, and he did not speak to her till she 
was seated with her elderly companion and 
chaperone in her roomy clarence, when he 
leaned his hand on the carriage door, and 
said,— 

“T shall bring Henry Dalton to Hertford 
Street this evening, to introduce him to his 
future wife.” 

“ Pray do so,” she said. “ Adieu!” 

“ Only till eight o’clock.” 

He lifted his hat, and stood watching 
the carriage as it drove away, then walked 





slowly back to his chambers, flung himself 
into a luxurious easy-chair, took a cigar 
from a costly little Venetian chest, standing 
on a tiny table at his side, lit it, wheeled his 
chair close to the fire, stretched his feet out 
against the polished steel of the low grate, 
and prepared for a lazy half-hour before 
dinner. 

As he lit the cigar, he looked gloomily 
into the blaze at his feet, and said,— 

‘Horace Lionel Welmorden Margrave, 
if you had only been an honest man!” 


CHAPTER II. 


IN WHICH A SECRET IS REVEALED, BUT NOT 
TO THE READER. 


Tue hands of the ormolu clock, in the 
little drawing-room in Hertford Street, oc- 
cupied by Ellinor Arden and her companion, 
protectress, and dependant, Mrs. Morrison, 
pointed to a quarter past eight, as Horace 


Margrave’s quiet brougham rolled up to her . 


door. 

Horace Margrave’s professional position 
was no inconsiderable one. His practice 
was large and eminently respectable; lying 
principally amongst railway companies, and 
involving transactions of a very extensive 
kind. He was a man of excellent family, a 
perfect gentleman, elegant, clever, and ac- 
complished ; too good for a lawyer, as every- 
body said, but a very good lawyer for all 
that, as his clients constantly repeated. At 
five-and-thirty he was still unmarried; why, 
no one could guess ; as many a great heiress, 
and many a pretty woman, would have been 
only too proud to say “ Yes,” to a matrimo- 
nial proposition from Horace Margrave, of 
Gray’s Inn, and The Fir Grove, Stanleydale, 
Berkshire. But the handsome lawyer evi- 
dently preferred his free bachelor life, for if 
his heart had been very susceptible to wo- 
manly graces, he would most inevitably have 
lost it in the society of his lovely ward, El- 
linor Arden, 

Ellinor had only been a few weeks resident 
in London; she had left the guardianship 
of her aunt in Paris, to launch herself upon 
the whirlpool of English society, sheltered 
only by the ample wing of an elderly lady, 
duly selected and chartered by her aunt and 
Mr. Margrave. The world was new to her, 
and she came from the narrow circle of the 
convent in which she had been educated, 
and the quiet coteries of the Faubourg Saint 
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Germains, in which her aunt delighted, to 
take her position at once in London, as the 
sole heiress of Mr. Arden, of Arden. 

It was then to Horace Margrave—to Hor- 
ace Margrave, whom she remembered in her 
happy youth among the Scottish mountains, 
@ young man on a shooting expedition, vis- 
iting at her father’s house—Horace Mar- 
grave, who had visited her aunt, from time 
to time, in Paris, and who had towards her 
all the tender friendship and respectful de- 
yotion of an elder brother—to him, and to 
him alone, did she look for counsel and guid- 
ance; and she submitted as entirely to his 
influence as if he had indeed been that guar- 
dian and father whom he by law represented. 

Her cheek flushed as the carriage wheels 
stopped below the window. 

‘‘ Now, Mrs. Morrison,” she said, with a 
sneer; “now for my incomparable futur. 
Now for the light hair and the thick boots.” 

“It will be very impertinent of him if he 
comes in thick boots,” replied her matter-of- 
fact protectress. “Mr. Margrave says he 
is such an excellent young person.” 

“Exactly, my dear Mrs. Morrison,—a 
young person. He is described in one word, 
‘a person.’ ” 

“Oh, my dream! my dream!” she mur- 
mured, under her breath. 

Remember, she had but this day passed 
wisdom’s Rubicon, and she was new to the 
hither bank She was still very romantic, 
and, perhaps, very foolish. 

The servant announced “ Mr. Margrave 
and Mr. Dalton.” 

In spite of herself, Ellinor Arden looked 
up with some curiosity to see this young 
man, for whom she entertained so profound 
acontempt and so unmerited an aversion. 
He was about three years her senior: of 
average height, neither tall nor short. His 
hair was, as she had prophesied, light; but 
it was by no means an ugly color, and it 
clustered, in short curls, round a broad, low, 
but massive forehead. His features were 
sufficiently regular; his eyes, dark blue; 
the general expression of his face was grave, 
and it was only on rare occasions that a 
quiet smile played round his firmly moulded 
lips. Standing side by side with Horace 
Margrave, he appeared any thing but a 
handsome man ; but, to the physiognomist, 
his face was superior in the very qualities 
in which the dark beauty of the lawyer was 
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deficient ; force, determination, self-reliance, 
perseverance ; all those attributes, in short, 
which go to make a great man. 

“Mr. Dalton has been anxiously await- 
ing the hour that should bring him to your 
side, Miss Arden,” said Horace Margrave. 
“He has been for a long time acquainted 
with those articles in your uncle’s will which 
you only learned to-day.” 

“Tam sorry Miss Arden should have ever 
learned them, if they have given her pain,” 
said the young man, quietly. 

Ellinor looked up in his face, and saw that 
the blue eyes, looking down into hers, had 
a peculiar earnestness all their own. 

‘He is not so bad, after all,” she thought. 
“‘T have been foolish in ridiculing him; but 
I can never love him.” 

‘Miss Arden,” he continued, dropping 
into a chair by the sofa on which she was 
seated, while Horace Margrave leaned 
against the opposite side of the fireplace,— 
‘Miss Arden, we meet under such peculiar 
circumstances, that it is best for the happi- 
ness of both that we should at once under- 
stand each other. Your late uncle was the 
dearest friend I ever had; no father could 
have been dearer to the most affectionate 
of sons than he wasto me. Any wish, then, 
of his must to me be forever sacred. But I 
have been brought up to rely upon myself 
alone, and I am proud in saying I have no 
Better wish than to make my own career, 
unaided by interest or fortune. The loss, 
then, of this money will be no loss to me. 
If it be your will to refuse my hand, and to 
retain the fortune, to which you alone have 
aclaim, do so. You shall never be dis- 
turbed in the possession of that to which 
you, of all others, have the best right. Mr. 
Margrave, your solicitor, and executor to 
your uncle’s will, shall to-morrow execute a 
deed, abnegating, on my part, all claim to 
this fortune ; and I will, at one word from 
you, bid you adieu this night, before,” he 
said, with an earnest glance at her beautiful 
face, “before my heart is too far involved 
to allow of my being even just.” 

“Mr. Dalton,” said Horace Margrave, 
lazily watching the two from under the 
shadows of his eyelashes, “you bring Ro- 
man virtues into May Fair. You will purify 
the atmosphere.” 

‘‘ Shall I go or stay, Miss Arden?” asked 
the young man. 
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“Stay, Mr. Dalton!” She rose as she Ishould read for two or three hours, so pray 
spoke, and laid her hand, as if for support, do not be afraid of keeping me up.” 
upon the back of a chair that was standing Henry Dalton and Horace Margrave sat 
near her. ‘‘Stay, Mr. Dalton. If your talking for nearly three hours in the cham. 
happiness can be made by the union, which bers of the latter; but no cigars were smoked 
was my late uncle’s wish, let it be so. I by either of them, and though a bottle of 
cannot hold this fortune which is not mine; Madeira stood on the table, it was entirely 
but I may share it. I will confess to you, untouched. It was to be observed, however, 
and, I know, your generous nature will es- that a cellaret had been opened, and a de. 
teem me better for the confession, that I canter of brandy taken out ; the stopper lay 
have dared to cherish a dream in which the | beside it and one glass, which had been 
image of another had a part. I have been (drained to the dregs. 
foolish, mistaken, absurd; as schoolgirls | The clocks were striking two as Horace 
often are. The dream is broken. If you | Margrave himself opened the outer door for 
can accept my uncle’s fortune and my own his late visitor: on the threshold he paused, 


esteem ; one is yours by right, the other has | 
been nobly won by your conduct of this even- 
ing.” 

She held out her hand to him, he pressed 
it gently, and, raising it to his lips, led her 
back to the sofa, and reseated himself in 
the chair by her side. 

Horace Margrave closed his eyes as if the 
song-expected blow had fallen. 

The rest of the evening passed slowly. 
Mr. Margrave talked, and talked brilliantly ; 
put he had a very dull audience. Ellinor 
was distrait, Henry Dalton thoughtful, and 
Mrs. Morrison eminently stupid. The law- 
yer repressed two or three yawns, which he 
concealed behind an embroidered fire-screen, 
and when the clock, on which an ormolu 
Pan reclined amidst a forest of rushes, aii- 
nounced half-past ten, he rose to depart, 
and Ellinor was left to ponder over the sol- 
emn engagement into which she had entered 
on the impulse of the moment. 

“Thad better take a cab to the Temple,” 
said young Dalton, as they left the house. 
“Tl wish you good-night, Mr. Margrave.” 

“No, Mr. Dalton, I have something to 
say to you that must be said, and which, I 
think, I’d rather say at night than in the 
day: if you are not afraid of late hours, 
come home with me to my chambers, and 
smoke a cigar. Before you see Ellinor Ar- 
den again, I must have an hour’s conversa- 
tion with you. Shall it be to-night? I ask 
it as a favor, let it be to-night.” 

Henry Dalton looked considerably aston- 
ished by the earnestness of the lawyer's 
words; but he merely bowed, and said,— 

“With great pleasure. I am entirely at 








your service ; if I returned to my chambers, 


and laying his hand, with a strong grasp, 
on Dalton’s arm, he said, in a whisper,— 
“Tam safe, then! Your oath is sacred!” 
Henry Dalton turned and looked him full 
in the face. Looked full into the pale face 
and downcast eyes, completely shrouded by 
the white lids and shadowy black eyelashes, 
“The Daltons, of Lincolnshire, are not 
an old family, Mr. Margrave, or a rich 
family; but they keep their word. Good- 
night!” 
He did not hold out his hand at parting; 
but merely lifted his hat, and bowed gravely. 
Horace Margrave sighed as he locked the 
doors, and returned to his warm study. 
“At least,” he said, “I am safe! But 
then I might have been happy. Have I 
been wise to-night ? have I been wise, I won- 
der?” he muttered, as his eyes wandered to 
a space over the mantel-piece, on which were 
arranged a couple of pairs of magnificently 
mounted pistols, and a small dagger, in a 
chased silver scabbard. ‘Perhaps, after 
all, it was scarcely worth the trouble of this 
explanation; perhaps, after all, ‘Le Jeu ne 
vaut pas la chandelle !’” 


CHAPTER III. 
AFTER THE HONEYMOON. 

THREE months had elapsed since the mid- 
night interview in Horace Margrave’s cham- 
bers—three months, and the Opera House 
was “opened for the season, and three new 
tenors, and two sopranos, and a basso-bari- 
tone had appeared under the classic pro- 
scenium of her majesty’s theatre ; the novel 
of the season had been circulated by Mudie; 
Rotten Row was gay with Amazonian eques- 
trians and blasé lifeguardsmen, with long 











amber whiskers, as yet untrammelied by 
red tape; moss roses were selling on the 
dusty pavements of the West End streets ; 
and Covent Garden was all a-bloom with 
artistically arranged bouquets of rich trop- 
ical flowers, gorgeous in color and delicious 
in perfume ;—London, in short, was in the 
full flood-tide of the season, when Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Dalton returned from their 
honeymoon visit to the Cumberland Lake 
district, and took up their abode in the 
small house in Hertford Street, furnished 
by Ellinor before her marriage. 

Hers has been a short courtship; all the 
sweet uncertainties, the doubts, the dreams, 
the fears, the hopes, which make up the 
poetical prologue to a love-match, have been 
wanting in this marriage ordained by the 
will of her late uncle—this marriage, which 
is founded on esteem and not on affection; 
this marriage, into which she has entered 
on the generous impulse of an impetuous 
nature that has never learned to repress 
emotion. 

Is she happy? Can this cold esteem, this 
calm respect which she feels for the man 
chosen for her by another, satisfy thé ardent 
heart of the romantic girl? 

She has been already married six weeks, 
and has not seen Horace Margrave, the only 
friend she has in England, except, of course, 
her husband, since her wedding-day. Not 
since that sunny May morning on which he 
took her icy hand in his and gave her, as 
her guardian and the representative of her 
dead father, into her husband’s arms. She 
remembered that on that day when his hand 
touched hers it was as cold and powerless 
as her own, and that his listless face was 
even paler than usual under the spring sun- 
shine streaming in at the church windows; 
but after all, that he had done the honors 
of the breakfast-table, toasted the bride and 
bridegroom, complimented the bridesmaids, 
and fascinated everybody, with all the fin- 
ished grace and marvellous ease of the all- 
accomplished Horace Margrave; and if she 
had ever thought that she had a right, for 
auld lang syne, for her dead father’s sake, 
or for her own lovely face, and her tender 
respect for him, to be any thing more or 
dearer in his eyes than the most indifferent 
of his clients, that thought was dispelled by 
the gentlemanly sang-froid of his adieu to 
her on the carriage steps, as the four paw- 
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been so anxious to see you.” 
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ing bays started off to the rail for Winder- 
mere. 

It is the end of June, and she is seated in 
the small drawing-room, awaiting the advent 
of morning visitors. They have been a week 
in town, and Horace Margrave has not yet 
called upon them. She has a weary air this 
morning, and she seems to seek in vain for 
something to occupy her. Now she strolls 
to the open piano, and plays a few chords, 
or a brilliant run, or softly touches the notes 
of some pensive air, and sings some Italian 
words; now she takes up an uncut novel 
from the table, and reads a page or two 
here and there, wherever the book opens; 
she walks to an embroidery frame, and 
takes a great deal of trouble in selecting 
and comparing wools, and threading needles, 
but when this is accomplished, she does not 
do three stitches ; then she loiters listlessly 
about the room, looking at the pictures, 
chiefly valuable engravings, which adorn 
the pale silver-gray walls; but at last she is 
so utterly weary, that she flings herself into 
a deep easy-chair close to the open window, 
and sits idly looking down across a lilliputian 
forest of heliotropes and geraniums into the 
hot, sunny street. : 

She is looking very lovely; but she is not 
looking at all happy. The rich masses of 
her dark brown hair are swept away from 
her broad, low brows, and secured into a 
coil of superb plaits at the back of her head; 
her simple white morning dress is only or- 
namented by large knots cf broad violet 
ribbon, and she wears no jewellery what- 
ever, except a tiny, slender gold chain, which 
she twists perpetually in and out of her 
white fingers. 

She sits for about half an hour, always 
looking down across the plants in the bal- 
cony at the pavement opposite, when she 
suddenly starts, and wrenches the thin chain 
off her fingers in her agitation. 

She has seen the person for whom she has 
been waiting. A gentleman, who lounges 
lazily along the other side of the street, 
crosses the road beneath the window, and 
knocks at the door. 

“At last!” she says; ‘now, perhaps, 
this mystery will be explained.” 

A servant announces “ Mr. Margrave.” 

“At last!” she says again, rising as he 
enters the room. ‘O Mr. Margrave, I have 
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down on a chair, and only then looks list- 
lessly up at her and says,— 

*‘ Anxious to see me, my dear Ellinor; 
why anxious ?” 

“Because there are two or three ques- 
tions which I must ask—which you must 
answer.” 

That peculiar expression in Horace Mar- 
grave’s eyes, which was as it were a shiver 
of the eyelids, passed over them now; but 
it was too brief to be perceived by Ellinor 
Dalton. He sank lazily into a chair near 
her own, but not opposite to it. A chair 
placed with its back to the light, and then 
said,— 

‘* My dear Ellinor, my dear Mrs. Dalton, 
what questions can you have to ask me, but 
questions of a purely business character ? 
and even those, I imagine, your husband, 
who is quite as practical a man as myself, 
could answer as well as I.” 

** Mr. Dalton is the very last person to 
whom I can apply for an answer to the ques- 
tions which I have to ask !” 

“ And why the last person? ” 

** Because those questions relate to him- 
self! ” 

“Oh, Isee! My dear Mrs. Dalton, is not 
this rather a bad beginning? You appeal 
from your husband to your solicitor.” 

“No, Mr. Margrave. Iappeal to my guar- 
dian! ” 

“Pardon me, my dear Ellinor, there is no 
such person. He is defunct; he is extinct. 
From the moment I placed your hand in 
that of your husband on the altar steps of 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, my duties, 
my right to advise you, and your right to 
consult me, expired. Henceforth you have 
but one guardian, one adviser, one friend, 
and his name is Henry Dalton.” 

A sad shade fell over Ellinor Dalton’s 
handsome face, and her eyes half filled with 
tears as she said,— : 

““Mr. Margrave, Heaven forbid that I 
should say a word which could be construed 
intoareproachto you. Your duties of guar- 
dianship, undertaken at the prayer of my dy- 
ing father, have been as truly and conscien- 
tiously discharged as such duties should be 
discharged by a man of your high position 
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He looks about on the crowded table to’ 
find, amongst its fashionable litter, a place | 
for his hat, fails in doing so, and puts it} 


and unblemished character; but I will own 
that sometimes, with a woman’s folly, I haye 
wished that, for the memory of my dead 
father, who loved and trusted you, for the 
memory of the departed childhood, in which 
we were companions and friends, some feel. 
ing @ little warmer, a little kinder, a little 
more affectionate, something of the tender. 
ness of an elder brother, might have min- 
gled with your punctilious fulfilment of the 
duties of guardian. I would not for the 
world reproach you—still less reproach you 
for an act for which I only am responsible~ 
yet I cannot but remember that, if it had 
been so, this marriage might never have 
taken place.” 

“‘It is not a happy marriage, then? ” 

‘Tt is a most unhappy one!” 

Horace Margrave is silent for a few mo- 
ments, and then says, gravely, almost sadly, 

““My dear Mrs. Henry Dalton,”—he is 
especially scrupulous in calling her Mrs, 
Dalton, as if he were anxious to remind her 
every moment how much their relations 
have changed,—* when you accuse me of a 
want of tenderness in my conduct towards 
yourself, of an absence of warm regard for 
the memory of your dead father, my kind 
and excellent friend, you accuse me of that for 
which I am no more responsible than for the 
color of my hair, or the outline of my face. 
You accuse me of that which is, perhaps, the 
curse of my existence, a heart incapable of 
cherishing a strong affection, or a sincere 
friendship, for any living being. Behold 
me, at five-and-thirty years of age, unloved 
and unloving, without one tie which I can- 
not as easily break as I can pay a hotel 
bill or pack my portmanteau. My life, at 
its brightest, is a dreary one. A dreary 
present, which can neither look back to a 
fairer past, nor forward to a happier fu- 
ture!” 

His deep musical voice falls into a sadder 
cadence as he says these last words, and he 
looks down gloomily at the point of the cane 
he carries, with which he absently traces a 
pattern upon the carpet. After a short si- 
lence he looks up, and says,— 

‘But you wished to make some inquiries 
of me?” 

“Tdid. Ido. WhenI married Mr. Dal- 
ton, what settlements were made? You told 
me nothing at the time; and I, so utterly 
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unused to business matters, asked you no | 
questions. Besides, I had then reason to 
think him the most honorable of men.” 

«“ What settlements were made?” he re- 
peats her question, as if it were the last of 
all others which he expected to hear. 

“Yes, my fortune! How much of it was 
settled on myself? ” 

“Not one penny!” She gives a start of 
surprise, which he answers in his most non- 
chalant manner. ‘Not one penny of it! 
There was no mention whatever of any thing 
like a settlement in your uncle’s will. He 
left his money to you; but he left it to you 
only on condition that you shared it with 
his adopted and beloved son, Henry Dalton. 
This implies not only a strong affection for, 
but an implicit faith in, the young man. To 
tie up your money, or to settle it on your- 
self, would be to nullify your uncle’s will. 
The man that could be trusted by him, could 
be trusted by you. This is why I never sug- 
gested a settlement. I may have, perhaps, 
acted in rather an unlawyer-like manner ; but 
Ido believe, my dear Ellinor, that I acted in 
the only manner consonant with your late un- 
cle’s affectionate provisions for the two per- 
sons nearest and dearest to him!” 

“Then Henry Dalton is sole master of 
my—of the fortune ? ” 

“ As your husband, decidedly, yes.” 

“And he may, if he pleases, sell the Ar- 
den estate ?” 

“The Arden estate is not entailed. Cer- 
tainly he may sell it, if he wishes.” 

“Then, Mr. Margrave, I must inform you 
that he does wish to sell it; that he does in- 
tend to sell it.” 

“To sell Arden Hall?” 

7 yest” 

An angry flush lights up her face, as she 
looks eagerly into the lawyer’s eyes for one 
flash of surprise or indignation. She looks 
in vain. 

“Well, my dear Mrs. Dalton, in my opin- 
ion he shows himself a very sensible fellow, 
by determining on such a proceeding. Ar- 
den is one of the dreariest; coldest, and most 
tumbledown old piles of building in all Eng- 
land. Magnificent oak panelling, contempt- 
ible servants’ offices ; three secret staircases, 
and not one register stove; six tapestried 
chambers, and no bath-room ; a dozen Leo- 
nardo da Vinci’s, and not one door that does 





not let in assassination in the shape of a 
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north-east wind; a deer park, and no deer; 
three gamekeepers’ lodges, and not game 
enough to tempt the most fatuitous of poach- 
ers! Sell Arden Hall! Nothing could be 
more desirable; but, alas! my dear Ellinor, 
your husband is not the manI take him for, 
if he calculates upon finding a purchaser! ” 

She looks at him with not a little con- 
tempt, as she says :— 

“But the want of feeling; the outrage 
upon the memory of my poor uncle!” 

“‘ Your poor uncle will not be remembered 
a day the longer through your retaining 
possession of a draughty and uncomfortable 
house. When did Dalton tell you that he 
meant to sell Arden?” 

“On our return from our tour. I sug- 
gested that we should live there,—that is, 
of course, out of the season.” 

“ And he?” 

“« Replied, that it was out of the question 
our ever residing there, as the place must 
be sold.” 

“You asked him his reasons ? ” 

“T did. He told me that he was unable 
to reveal those reasons to me, and might 
never be able toreveal them. He said, that 
if I loved him, I could trust him and believe 
in him, and believe that the course he took, 
however strange it might appear to me, was, 
in reality, the best and wisest course he 
could take.” 

“ But, in spite of this, you doubt him?” 
he asks, earnestly. 

‘‘ How can I do otherwise? Of the for 
tune which I have brought to him, he re- 
fuses to allow me a penny. He, the hus- 
band of a rich woman, enjoins economy— 
economy even in the smallest details. I 
dare not order’a jewel, a picture, an elegant 
piece of furniture, a stand of hothouse 
flowers; for, if Ido so, I am told that the 
expenditure is beyond his present means, 
and that I must wait till we have more 
money at our command. Then his profes- 
sion; that is a thousand times dearer to him 
than I. No briefless, penniless barrister, 
with a mother and sister to support, ever 
worked harder than he works, ever devoted 
himself more religiously than he devotes 
himself to the drudging routine of the bar.” 

“ Ellinor Dalton, your husband is as high- 
minded and conscientious a man as ever 
drew the breath of human life. I seldom 
take the trouble of making a vehement as- 
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sertion ; so believe me, if you can, now that 
Ido! Believe me, even if you cannot be- 
lieve him ! ” 

“You, too, against me,” she said, mourn- 
fully. ‘ Oh, believe me, it is not the money 


for which I wish! it is not the possession of ton 


the money which I grudge him; it is only 
that my heart sinks at the thought of being 
united to a man I cannot respect or esteem. 
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husband, and I may not choose to recejye 
Mr. Margrave as a visitor in our house,” 
| Henry Dalton says, coldly and gravely, 

| You shall not be troubled any longer 
with Horace Margrave’s society, Mr. Dal. 
.” The lawyer rises as he speaks, and 
walks slowly tothedoor. ‘Good-morning.” 
,He has his hand upon the lock, when he 
turns, and, with a tone of suppressed emo. 


I did not ask to love him,” she added, half tion in his voice, says to Mrs. Dalton, “Ell- 


to herself; “but I did pray that I might be 
able at least to esteem him.” 

“T can only say, Ellinor, that you are 
mistaken in him.” 

At this very moment they hear a quick, 
firm step on the stairs, and Henry Dalton 
himself enters the room. His face is bright 
and cheerful, and he advances to his wife 
eagerly ; but, at the sight of Horace Mar- 
grave, falls back, with a frown. 


“‘Mr. Margrave, I thought it was part of | 


our agreement that—” 

The lawyer interrupts him,— 

“That I should never darken this thresh- 
old. Yes.” 

Ellinor looks from one to the other, with 
a pale, frightened face. 

“Henry, Henry, Mr. Dalton, what, in 
Heaven’s name, does this mean ? ” 

“ Nothing that in the least can affect you, 
Ellinor. A business disagreement between 
myself and Mr. Margrave, nothing more!” 

His wife looks away from him, scornfully, 
and turning to Horace Margrave, rests her 
hand on the scroll work at the back of the 
chair in which he is seated. 

It is so small an action in itself; but it 
says, as plainly as words could ever speak,— 

“It is he whom I trust, in spite of you, 
in spite of the world.” . 

It is not lost on Henry Dalton, who looks 
at her with a grave, reproachful glance, and 
says,— 

“‘Under these circumstances then, Mr. 
Margrave—” 

“IT had no right to come here. Granted! 
and I should not have come, but—” 

He hesitated a moment, and Ellinor inter- 
rupted him,— 

“‘T wrote to my guardian, requesting him 
to call on me. Mr. Dalton, what is the 
meaning of this? What mystery does all 
this conceal? Am I to see my best and old- 
est friend insulted in my own house ? ” 

“A married woman has no friend but her 


nor, shake hands with me.” She extends 
|both her hands to him. He catches them 
‘in his, bends his dark head over them for a 
| moment, as he holds them in his grasp, and 
then says, “‘ Forgive me, Ellinor, and fare. 
well!” 

He is gone. She rushes out on to the 
landing-place, and cries after him,— 
| Mr. Margrave, guardian ; Horace, come 
' back—if only for one moment, come back!” 
Her husband follows her, and catching 
i her slender wrist in his strong hand, leads 
her into the drawing-room. 

“Ellinor Dalton, choose between that 
manandme. Seek to renew your acquaint. 
ance with him, or hold any communication 
whatever with him, that does not pass 
through my hands, and we part forever!” 

She falls sobbing into her chair. 

“My only friend,” she cries, “ my onl, 
only friend, and to be parted from him 
thus!” 

Her husband stands at a little distance 
from her, earnestly, sadly watching her, as 
she gives passionate vent to her wild out 
burst of emotion. 

“ What wretchedness, what utter wretch 
edness!” he says aloud. “And no hoped 
a termination to it, no chance of an end to 
our misery !” 


CHAPTER IV. 
HORACE MARGRAVE AT BALDWIN COURT. 


Henry Daron prospered in his beloved 
profession. Gray-headed old judges talked 
over their after-dinner port of the wonder 
ful acumen displayed by the young barrister 
in the most important and difficult cases. 
One, two, three years passed away, and the 
name of Dalton began to be one of mark 
upon the northern circuit. The dawn often 
found him working in his chambers in Pape 
Buildings, while his handsome wife was 
dancing at some brilliant assembly, or lit 
tening to the vapid platitudes of one of het 
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numerous admirers and silent adorers. 
With Ellinor Dalton, to be unhappy was to 
be reckless. Hers was that impulsive and 
emotional nature, which cannot brood upon 
its griefs in the quiet circle of a solitary 
home. She considered herself wronged by 
her husband’s parsimony, still more deeply 
wronged by his cold reserve, and she sought, 
in the gayest circles of fashionable London, 
for the peace which had never dwelt at her 
cold and deserted hearth. 

“His profession for him,” she said: 
“there is at least the world left for me; 
and, if I cannot be loved, I will prove to him 
that, at any rate, I can be admired.” 

In many of the houses to which she was a 
constant visitor, Horace Margrave was on 
intimate terms. The fashionable and 
wealthy bachelor lawyer was sure of a wel- 
come where mamma had daughters to marry, 
or papa money to invest, or mortgages to 
effect. To him her manner never underwent 
the slightest shadow of a change. 

“You may refuse to admit him here; you 
may forbid my correspondence withhim. I 
acknowledge the right you exercise so 
harshly,” she would say to her husband; 
“but you cannot shake my faith in my dead 
father’s friend. You cannot control my sen- 
timents towards the guardian of my child- 
hood.” 

But, by degrees, she found that Horace 
Margrave was to be seen less frequently 
every day at those houses in which she 
visited; it was growing a rare thing now for 
her to see the dark, handsome head proudly 
over-topping the crowd in which the lawyer 
mingled; and even when she did meet him, 
though his voice had still its old gentleness, 
there was a tacit avoidance of her in his 
manner, which effectually checked any con- 
fidence between them. This was for the first 
two years after her marriage; in the third 
year she heard accidentally that Horace 
Margrave was travelling in Switzerland, and 
had left the entire management of his very 
extensive business to his junior partner. 

Three years, the autumn of the third year 
from that of her marriage, and Ellinor and 
her husband were staying at the country- 
house of his friend, Sir Lionel Baldwin. 
Since that day on which the scene with 
Horace Margrave had taken place in the lit- 
tle drawing-room in Hertford Street, Ellinor 
Dalton and her husband had had no expla- 





nation whatever. On that day the young man 
had fallen on his knees at the feet of his sob- 
bing wife, and most earnestly implored her 
to believe in his faith and honor, and to be- 
lieve that, in every thing he did, he had a 
motive, so strong and so disinterested, as to 
warrant his actions. He begged her to be- 
lieve, also, that the marriage, on his part, 
had been wholly a love-match ; that he had 
been actuated by no mercenary considera- 
tions whatever; and that, if he now with- 
held the money to which, in all appearance, 
she had so good a right, it was because it 
was not in his power to lavish it upon her. 
But he implored in vain. Prejudiced against 
him from the very first, she had only trusted 
him for a brief period, to doubt him more 
completely than ever at the first suspicion 
that suggested itself. Wounded in her af- 
fection for another,—an afiection whose 
strength, perhaps, she scarcely dared to 
whisper to her own soul,—her feeling for 
Henry Dalton became one almost bordering 
on aversion. His simple, practical good 
sense; his plain, unpolished manners ; his 
persevering, energetic, and untiring pursuit 
of a vocation for which she had no sympa- 
thy,—all these jarred upon her romantic and 
enthusiastic temperament, and blinded her 
to his actual merits. The world, which al- 
ways contrives to know every thing, very 
soon made itself completely acquainted with 
the eccentric conditions of Mr. Arden’s will, 
and the circumstances of Henry Dalton’s 
marriage. 

It was known to be a marriage of conven- 
ience, and not of affection. He was a very 
lucky fellow, and she was very much to be 
pitied ; this was the general opinion, which 
Ellinor’s palpable indifference to her husband 
went strongly to confirm. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dalton had been staying for 
a week at Baldwin Court, when the young 
barrister was compelled, by his professional 
pursuits, to leave his wife for a few days un- 
der the protection of his old friends, Sir Li- 
onel and Lady Baldwin. 

‘You will be very happy here, dear Elli- 
nor,” he said ; ‘“ the house is full of pleasant 
people, and you know how great a favorite 
you are with our host and hostess. You 
will not miss me,” he added, with a sigh, as 
he looked at her indifferent face. 

“Miss you! Oh, pray donot alarm your- 
self, Mr. Dalton! I am not so used to usurp 
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your time or attention. I know, where your 
professional duties are concerned, how little 
I am ever a consideration to you.” 

*‘ T should not work hard, were I notcom- 
pelled to do so, Ellinor,” he said, with a 
shade of reproach in his voice. 

‘‘My dear Mr. Dalton,” she answered, 
coldly, “I have no taste for mysteries. 
You are perfectly free to pursue your own 
course.” 

So they parted. She bade him adieu with 
#s much well-bred indifference as if he had 
been her jeweller or her haberdasher. As 
the light little phaeton drove him off to the 
railway station, he looked up to the chintz 
curtained windows of his wife’s apartments, 
and said to himself, “ How long is this to 
endure, I wonder ?—this unmerited wretch- 
edness, this most cruel misconception ! ” 

The morning after Henry Dalton’s depar- 
ture, as Sir Lionel Baldwin, seated at break- 
fast, opened the letter bag, he exclaimed, 
with a tone of mingled surprise and pleasure, 
“So the wanderer has returned. At the 
very bottom of the bag I can see Horace 
Margrave’s dashing superscription. He 
has returned to England, then.” 

He handed his visitors their letters, and 
then opened his own, reserving the lawyer’s 
epistle till the last. 

“ This is delightful! Horace will be down 
here to-night.” 

Ellinor Dalton’s cheek grew pale at the 
announcement ; for the mysterious feud be- 
tween her guardian and her husband flashed 
upon her mind. She would meet him here, 
then, alone. Now, or never, might she learn 
this secret,—this secret which, no doubt in- 
volved some meanness on the part of Henry 
Dalton, the apothecary’s son. 

‘Margrave will be an immense acquisi- 
tion to our party,—will he not, gentlemen ? ” 
asked Sir Lionel. 

“An acquisition! Well, really now, I 
don’t know about that,” drawled a young 
government clerk from Whitehall. ‘* Do you 
know, S’Lionel,” all the young men under 
government called the old baronet S’Lionel, 
any other pronunciation of his name and 
title involving a degree of exertion beyond 
their physical powers, “ do you know it’s my 
opinion, S’Lionel, that Horace Margrave is 
used up? I met him at—at what-you-may- 
eall-it—Rousseau and Gibbon, Childe Har- 
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old and the Nouvelle Héloise. You know 
_ the place,” he said, vaguely ; “ somewhere in 
| Switzerland, in short, last July, and I never 
| saw a man so altered in my life.” 

“ Altered!” exclaimed the baronet. EF]. 
linor Dalton’s face grew paler still. 

‘Yes, ‘pon my honor, S’Lionel. Ve 
much altered, indeed. You don’t think he 
ever committed a murder, or any thing of 
that kind—do you ?” said the young man, 
reflectively, as he drew over a sugar basin, 
and deliberately dropped four or five lumps 
into his coffee. ‘ Because, upon my honor, 
he looked like that sort of thing.” 

“‘ My dear Fred, don’t be a fool. Looked 
like what sort of thing ? ” 

“You know; a guilty conscience, Lara, 
Manfred. You understand. Upon my word,” 
added the youthful official, looking round, 
with a languid laugh, “he had such a Wan. 
dering Jew-ish and ultra-Byronic appear. 
ance, when I met him suddenly among some 
very uncomfortable kind of chromo-litho- 
graphic mountain scenery, that I asked him 
\if he had an appointment with the Witch of 
the Alps, or any of those sort of people?” 

One or two country visitors tried to laugh, 
but couldn’t ; and the guests from town only 
stared, as the young man looked round the 
table. Ellinor Dalton never took her eyes 
from his face, but seemed to wait anxiously 
for any thing he might say next. 

“Perhaps Margrave has been ill,” said 
the old baronet ; ‘‘ he told me, when he went 
to Switzerland, that he was leaving Eng. 
/land because he required change of air and 
scene.” 

“Til!” said the government clerk ; “ Ab, 
to be sure, I never thought of that. He 
might have been ill. It’s difficult, some- 
times, to draw the line between a guilty con- 
science and the liver complaint. Perhaps it 
was only his liver after all. But you don't 
think,” he said, appealingly, returning to 
his original idea ; you don’t think that he 
|has committed a murder, and buried the 
body in Verulam Building—do you? That 
would account for his going to Switzerlan(, 
you know ; for he couldn’t possibly stop with 
| the body—could he ? ” 
| ** You’d better ask him the question your- 
self, Fred,” said Sir Lionel, laughing; “if 
| everybody had as good a conscience as Hor- 





;ace Margrave, the world would be better 
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stocked than it is with honorable men. 
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He wore a loose, heavy great-coat, ana 


He’s a noble-hearted fellow, Horace; I’ve had his hat in his hand. He had evidently 


_ only just arrived. 
| 


known him from a boy.” 
And a crack shot,” said a young mili- 


He drew back on seeing Ellinor, but as 


tary man, with his mouth full of buttered she turned round to speak to him, the fire- 


toast and anchovy paste. 


| light behind her left her face in the shadow, 


“And a firstrate billiard player,” added | and he did not recognize her. 


his next neighbor, busy carving a ham. 

“ And one of the cleverest men in the law,” 
said a grave old gentleman, sententiously. 

“Extremely handsome,” faltered one 
young lady. : 

“ And then, how accomplished ! ” ventured 
another. 

“Then you don’t think, really now, that 
he has committed a murder, and buried the 
body in his chambers?” asked the White- 
hall employé, putting the question to the 
company generally. 

In the dusk of that autumnal evening, 


“I beg your pardon,” he said, “for dis- 
turbing you. I have been looking every- 
where for Sir Lionel.” 

“Mr. Margrave! Don’t you know me? 
It is I—Ellinor!” 

His hat fell from his slender hand, and he 
leaned against a high-backed easy-chair for 
support. 

“« Ellinor—Mrs. Dalton—you here! I— 
| I—heard you were in Paris, or I should 
never—that is—I—~” 

For the first time in her life Ellinor Dal- 
ton saw Horace Margrave so agitated, that 





Ellinor Dalton sat alone in a tiny drawing- the stony mask of elegant indifference and 
room leading out of the great saloon—a long | gentlemanly sang-froid, which he ordinarily 
room, with six windows, two fireplaces, and | wore, entirely dropped away, and left him— 


‘ treat of Ellinor. It was luxuriously fur- 


with a great many very indifferent pictures 
in extremely handsome frames. 
This tiny drawing-room was a favorite re- 


nished, and it communicated, by a half-glass 
door shrouded by heavy amber damask 
curtains, with a large conservatory, which 
opened on to the terrace walk that ran along 
one side of the house. Here she sat in the 
dusky light, pensive and thoughtful, on the 
evening after her husband's departure. The 
gentlemen were all in the billiard room, 
hard at work with balls and cues, trying to 
settle some disputed wager before the half- 
hour bell rang to summon them to their 
dressing-rooms. ‘The ladies were already at 
their toilettes ; and Ellinor, who had dressed 
earlier than usual, was quite alone. It was 
too dark for her to read or work, and she 
was too weary and listless to ring for lamps ; 
80 she sat with her hands lying idly in her 
lap, pondering upon what had been said at 
the breakfast table of her sometime guar- 
dian, Horace Margrave. 

Suddenly a footstep behind her, falling 
softly on the thick carpet, roused her from 
her reverie, and she looked up with a startled 
glance at the glass over the low chimney- 
piece. 

In the dim firelight she saw, reflected in 
the shadowy depths of the mirror, the hag- 
gard and altered face of her guardian, Hor- 


himself. 

‘““Mr. Margrave,” she said, anxiously, 
‘you are annoyed at seeing me here. Oh, 
how altered you are! They were right in 
what they said this morning. You are 
indeed altered; you must have been very 
ill?” 

Horace Margrave was himself again, by 
this time; he picked up his hat, and drop- 
ping lazily into the easy-chair, said, “Yes; 
I have had rather a severe attack—fever— 
exhaustion—the doctors, in fact, were so 
puzzled as to what they should call my ill- 
ness, that they actually tried to persuade 
me that I had nerves; like a young lady 
who has been jilted by a life-guardsman, or 
forbidden by her parents to marry a country 
curate with seventy pounds per annum, and 
three duties every Sunday. A nervous law- 
yer! My dear Mrs. Dalton, can you imag- 
ine any thing so absurd? Sir James, 
however, insisted on my packing my port- 
manteau, and setting off for Mont Blane, 
or something of that kind; and I, being 
heartily tired of the courts of Probate and 
Chancery, and Verulam Buildings, Gray’s 
Inn, was only too glad to follow his advice, 
and take my railway ticket for Geneva.” 

‘* And Switzerland has restored you?” 

‘In a measure, perhaps ; but not entirely. 
You can see that I am not yet very strong, 





ace Margrave. 


when even the pleasing emotion of meeting 


. 
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unexpectedly with my sometime ward is al- 
most too much for my ultra-lady-like nerves. 
But you were saying, my dear Mrs. Dalton, 
that they had been talking of me here.” 

“Oh, at the breakfast-table this morning. 
When your visit was announced, one of the 
gentlemen said he had met you in Switzer- 
land, and that you were looking ill—un- 
happy!” 

“Unhappy! Ah, my dear Mrs. Dalton, 
what a misfortune it is for a man to have a 
constitutional pallor, and a head of dark 
hair! The world will insist upon elevating 
him into a blighted being, with a meta- 
physical wolf hard at work under his waist- 
coat. I knock myself up by working too 
hard over a difficult will case, in which some 
tiresome old man leaves his youngest son 
forty thousand pounds upon half a sheet of 

note paper; and the world, meeting me in 
, Switzerland, travelling to recruit myself, 
comes home and writes me down—unhappy! 
Now, isn’t it too bad? If I were blessed 
with red hair, and a fat face, I might break 
my heart once in three months, without any 
one ever troubling himself about the frac- 
ture.” 

“My dear Mr. Margrave, I am really 
now ”—her voice, in spite of herself, trem- 
bling a little as she said—“I am really now 
quite an old married woman; and, presum- 
ing on that fact, may venture to speak to 
you with entire candor—may I not?” 

“With entire candor, certainly.” There 
is the old shiver in the dark eyelashes, and 
the white lids droop over the handsome 
brown eyes, as he looks down at the hat 
which swings backwards and forwards in 
his listless hand. 

“Then, Mr. Margrave, my dear guardian, 
for I will—I will call you by that old name, 
which I can remember speaking for the very 
first time on the day of my poor father’s 
funeral. Oh!” she added, passionately, 
“how well—how well I remember that 
dreary, wretched, terrible day! I can see 
you now, as I saw you then, standing in the 
deep embrasure of the window in the little 
library, in the dear, dear Scottish home, 
looking down at me so compassionately, 
with dark, mournful eyes. I was such a child 
then. I can hear your low, deep voice, as 
I heard it on that day, saying to me, ‘ El- 
linor! your dead father has placed a solemn 
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trust in my hands. I am young. I may 
not be as good or as high-principled a man 
as to his confiding mind I seemed to be; 
there may be something of constitutional 
weakness and irresolution in my character, 
which may render me, perhaps, by no means 
the fittest person for so responsible an office; 
but so deeply do I feel the trust implied in 
his dying words, that I swear, by my hope 
in Heaven, by my memory of the dead, by 
my honor as a man and a gentleman, to 
discharge the responsibilities imposed upon 
me, as an honest man and an honorable 
gentleman should discharge them !’” 

‘Ellinor! Ellinor! for pity’s sake!” he 
cried, in a broken voice, clenching one white 
hand convulsively over his averted face. 

“Ido wrong,” she said, “to recall that 
melancholy day. You did—you did dis- 
charge every duty, nobly, honestly, honor- 
ably; but now—now you abandon me en- 
tirely to the husband—not of my choice— 
but imposed upon me by a hard and cruel 
necessity, and you do all in your power to 
make us strangers. Yet, guardian, Horace, 
you are not happy!” 

“Not happy!” he raises his head, and 
laughs bitterly. ‘My dear Mrs. Dalton, 
this is such childish talk about happiness 
and unhappiness—two words which are only 
used in a lady’s novel, in which the heroine 
is unhappy through two volumes and three- 
quarters, and unutterably blest in the last 
chapter. In the practical world, we don’t 
talk about happiness and unhappiness; our 
phrases are, failure and success. A man 
gets the woolsack, and he is successful ; or, 
he tries for it all his life, and never gets it 
—well, he is unfortunate. But a happy 
man, my dear Ellinor,—did you ever see 
one?” 

“You mystify me, Mr. Margrave; but 
you do not answer me.” 

‘‘ Because, Mrs. Dalton, to answer youl 
must first question myself; and, believe me, 
a man must have considerable courage, who 
can dare to ask himself, whether, in this 
tiresome journey of life, he has taken the - 
right or the wrong road. I confess myself 
a coward, and implore you not to compel me 
to be brave.” 

He rose as he finished speaking, and, 
looking down at his dress, continued,— 

“The first dinner-bell rang a quarter of 
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an hour ago, and behold me still in travel- 
ling costume; the sin is yours, Mrs. Dalton. 
Till dinner-time, adieu!” 

Ellinor, left alone, sank into a gloomy 
reverie. ‘‘ What—what can be the mystery 
of this man’s life?” she murmured to her- 
self; ‘‘If I dared—but no, no, I dare not 
answer that question ?” 

It was difficult to recognize in the bril- 
liant and versatile visitor seated at Sir 
Lionel’s right hand, whose incessant flow 
of witty persiflage kept the crowded dinner 
table in a roar of laughter, the gloomy and 
bitter Horace Margrave of half an hour be- 
fore. Ellinor, charmed in spite of herself, 
beguiled out of herself by the fascination 
of his animated conversation, wondered at 
the extraordinary power possessed by this 
man. ‘So brilliant, so accomplished!” 
she thought ; ‘‘so admired, prosperous, and 
successful, and yet so unhappy!” 

That evening, the post brought Ellinor a 
letter which had been sent to her town 
house, and forwarded thence to Sir Lionel’s. 

She started on seeing the direction, and 
taking it into the little inner drawing-room, 
which was still untenanted, she read it by 
the light of the wax candles on the chimney- 
piece. She returned to the long saloon after 
refolding her letter, and, crossing over to a 
small table at which Horace Margrave sat, 
bending over a portfolio of engravings, she 
seated herself near him, and said,— 

“Mr. Margrave! Ihave just received a 
letter from Scotland.” 

“From Scotland!” 

“Yes. From whom, do youthink? The 
dear old minister, James Stewart. You re- 
member him ? ” 

“Yes; a white-headed old man, with a 
family of daughters, the shortest of whom 
was taller than me. Do you correspond 
with him ? ” 

“Oh! no. It is so many years since I 
left Scotland, that my dear old friends seem 
one by one to have dropped off. I should 
like so much to have given them a new 
church at Achindore, but Mr. Dalton of 
course objected to the outlay of money; and 
as that is a point I never dispute with him, 
T abandoned the idea; but Mr. Stewart has 
written to me this time for a special pur- 
pose.” 

* And that is—” he asks. 

“To tell me that my old nurse, Margaret 
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Mackay, has become blind and infirm, and 
has been obliged to leave her situation. 
Poor dear old soul! she went into a service 
in Edinburgh, after my poor father’s death, 
and I entirely lost sight of her. I should 
have provided for her long before this; but 
now there is no question about this appeal, 
and I shall immediately settle a- hundred a 
year upon her, in spite of Mr. Dalton’s rigid 
and praiseworthy economy.” 

“T fancy Dalton will think a hundred a 
year too much. Fifty pounds for an old 
woman in the north of Aberdeenshire would 
be almost fabulous wealth; but you are so 
superb in your notions, my dear Ellinor ; 
hard-headed business men, like Dalton and 
myself, can scarcely stand against you.” 

“Pray do not compare yourself to Mr. 
Dalton,” said Ellinor, with quiet scorn. 

“T’m afraid, indeed, I must not,” he an- 
swered, gravely; ‘‘ but you were saying—” 

“‘That in this matter I will take no re- 
fusal; no pitiful and contemptible excuses 
or prevarications. I shall write to him by 
to-morrow’s post. I cannot get an answer 
till the next day. If that answer should be 
either a refusal or an excuse, I know what 
course to take.” 

‘“‘ And that course—” 

‘‘T will tell you what it is, when I receive 
Henry Dalton’s reply. But I am unjust to 
him,” she said; ‘‘ he cannot refuse to com- 
ply with this request.” 

Three days after this conversation, just as 
the half-hour bell had rung, and as Sir 
Lionel’s visitors were all hurrying off to 
their dressing-rooms, Ellinor laid her hand 
lightly on Horace Margrave’s arm, as he 
was leaving the large drawing-room, and 
said,— 

“Pray let me speak to you for a few min- 
utes. I have received Mr. Dalton’s answer 
to my letter.” 

“ And that answer?” he asks, as he fol- 
lows her into the little room communicating 
with the conservatory. 

“Is, as you suggested it might be, a re- 
fusal.” 

“A refusal!” He elevates his dark, 
arched eyebrows faintly, but seems very 
little surprised at the intelligence. 

“Yes; a refusal. He dares not even at- 
tempt an excuse, or invent a reason for his 
conduct. Forty pounds a year, he says, will 
be a comfortable competence for an old wo- 
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man in the north of Scotland, where very 
few ministers of the Presbyterian church 
have any more. That sum he will settle on 
her immediately, and he sends me a cheque 
for the first half-year. But he will settle no 
more, nor will he endeavor to explain mo- 
tives which are always misconstrued. What 
do you think of his conduct ?” 

As she speaks, the glass door, which sep- 
arates the tiny boudoir from the conserva- 
tory, swings backwards and forwards in the 
autumn breeze, which blows in through the 
outer door of the conservatory ; for the day 
having been unusually warm for the time of 
year, this door has been left open. 

‘“My dear Ellinor,” says Horace Mar- 
grave, “if any one should come into the 
conservatory, they might hear us talking of 
your husband,” 

‘Every one is dressing,” she answers, care- 
lessly. ‘‘ Besides, if any one were there, 
they would scarcely be surprised to hear me 
declare my contempt for Henry Dalton. The 
world does not, I hope, give us credit for 
being a happy couple.” 

* As you will; but I’m sure I heard some 
one stirring in that conservatory. Never 
mind ; you ask me what I think of your hus- 
band’s conduct in refusing to allow a super- 
annuated nurse, of yours more than forty 
pounds a year? Don’t think me a heartless 
ruffian, if I tell you that I think he is per- 
fectly right.” 

“¢ But to withhold from me my own money! 
To fetter my almsgiving! To control my 
very charities? I might forgive him, if he 
refused me a diamond necklace, or a pair of 
ponies ; but in this matter, in which my 
affection is concerned, to let his economy 
step in to frustrate my earnestly expressed 
wishes,—it is too cruel.” 

“My dear Mrs. Dalton, like all very im- 
petuous and warm-hearted people, you are 
rather given to jump at conclusions. Mr. 
Dalton, you say, withholds your own moncy 
from you. Now, your own money, with the 
exception of the Arden estate, which he sold 
on your marriage, happens to have been en- 
tirely invested in the three per cents. Now, 
if,—mind, I haven’t the least reason to sup- 
pose that such a thing has ever happened, 
but for the sake of putting a case—now, if 
Henry Dalton, as a clever and enterprising 
man of business, may have been tempted to 
speculate with some of your money ?” 


‘“‘ Without consulting me? ” 

‘‘ Without consulting you. Decidedly, 
What do women know of speculation ?” 

“Mr. Margrave, if Henry Dalton has done 
this, he is no longer a miser, but he is,—a 
cheat. The money left to me by my uncle’s 
will was mine. To be shared with hin, it 
is true, but still mine. No sophistry, no 
lawyer’s quibble, could ever have made it 
his. If, then, he has, without my consent 
or knowledge, speculated with that money, 
Ino longer despise him as a miscr, but I 
detest"him as a dishonest man. Ah! Hor- 
ace Margrave, you with noble blood in your 
veins ; you a gentleman, an honorable man; 
what would you think of Henry Dalton, if 
this were posssible ? ” 

‘Ellinor Dalton, have you ever heard of 
the madness men have christened gambling! 
Do you know what a gambler is? Do you 
know what he feels, this man who hazards 
his wife’s fortune, his widowed mother’s slen- 
der pittance, his helpless children’s inher- 
itance, the money that should pay for his 
eldest son’s education, his daughter’s dowry, 
the hundreds due to his trusting creditors, 
or the gold entrusted to him by a confiding 
employer, on the green cloth of a west-end 
gaming-table ? Do you think that at that 
mad moment, when the gas-lamps dazzle his 
eyes, and the piles of gold heave up and 
down upon the restless green baize, and the 
croupier’s voice, crying, Make your game! 
‘is multiplied by a million, and buzzes in his 

ear like the clamor of all the fiends ; do you 
| think at that moment that he ever supposes 
| he is going to lose this money which is not 
honestly his? No; he is going to double, to 
treble, to quadruple it; to multiply every 
glistening guinea by a hundred, and to take 
it back to the starving wife or the anxious 
children, and cry, ‘ Was I so much to blame, 
after all?’ Have you ever stood upon the 
Grand Stand at Epsom, and seen the white 
faces of the betting-men, and heard the noise 
of the wagers upon the final rush of the win- 
ning post? Every man upon that crowded 
stand, every creature upon that crowded 
course, from the great magnate of the turf, 
who stands to win a quarter of a million, to 
the wretched apprentice lad, who has stolen 
half a crown from the till to put it upon the 
favorite, believes that he has backed a win- 
ning horse. That is the great madness of 
gaming; that is the terrible witchcraft of the 
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gambling-house and the ring ; and that is the 
miserable hallucination of the man who spec- 
ulates with the fortune of another. Pity 
him, Ellinor. If the dishonest are ever 
worthy of the pity of the good, that man de- 
serves your pity.” 

He had spoken with an energy unusual to 
him, and he sank into a chair, half exhausted 
with his unwonted vehemence. 

“JT would rather think the man, whom I 
am forced to call my husband, a miser, than 
a cheat, Mr. Margrave,” Ellinor said, coldly ; 
“and I am sorry to learn, that, if he were 
indeed capable of such dishonor, his crime 
would find an advocate in you.” 

“You are pitiless, Mrs. Dalton,” said 
Horace Margrave, after a pause. ‘ Heaven 
help the man who dares to wrong you.” 

“Do not let us speak of Henry Dalton 
any longer, Mr. Margrave. I told you that 
if he should refuse this favor, this—this 
right, I had decided on what course to 
take.” 

“You did; and now, may I ask what that 
course is ?” . 

“To leave him.” 

“Leave him!” he exclaimed, anxiously. 

“Yes; leave him in the possession of this 
fortune which he holds so tightly, or which, 
supposing him to be the pitiful wretch you 
think he may have been, he has speculated 
with, and lost. Leave him. He can never 
have cared for me. He has denied my every 
request, frustrated my every wish, devoted 
every hour of his life, not to me, but to his 
beloved profession. My aunt will receive 
me. I shall leave this place to-night, and 
leave London for Paris to-morrow morning.” 

“But, Ellinor, the world—” 

“ Let the world judge between us. What 
can the world say of me? I shall live with 
my aunt, as I did before this cruel fortune 
was bequeathed to me. Mr. Margrave— 
guardian—you will accompany me to Paris, 
will you not? Iam so inexperienced in all 
these sort of things, so little used to help 
myself, that I dare not take this journey 
alone. You will accompany me? ” 

“J, Ellinor?” Again the dark eyelashes 
shiver over the gloomy brown eyes. 

“Yes; who so fit to protect me as you, to 
whom, with his dying lips, my father com- 
mitted my guardianship? For his sake, you 
will do me this service, will you not ?” 

“Is it a service, Ellinor? Can I be do- 





ing you a service in taking you away from 
your husband ? ” 

“So be it then,” she said, scornfully. 
“You refuse to help me; I will go alone.” 

“ Alone P” 

“Yes; alone. I go to-night, and alone.” 

A bright flush mounted to Horace Mar- 
grave’s pale face, and a vivid light shone in 
his handsome eyes. 

“‘ Alone, Ellinor? No, no,” he said, “my 
poor child, my ward, my helpless orphan 
girl, my little Scotch lassie of the good time 
gone, I will protect you on this journey, 
place you safely in the arms of your aunt, 
and answer to Henry Dalton for my con- 
duct. In this, at least, Ellinor, I will be 
worthy of your dead father’s confidence. 
Make your arrangements for the journey. 
You have your maid with you?” 

“Yes; Ellis, a most excellent creature. 
Then to-night, guardian, by the mail train.” 

“‘T shall be ready. You must make your 
excuses to Sir Lionel, and leave with as lit- 
tle explanation as possible. Aw revoir!” 

As Ellinor Dalton and Horace Margrave 
left the little boudoir, agentleman in a great 
coat, with a railway rug flung over his shoul- 
der, strode out on to the terrace through the 
door of the conservatory, and lighting a ci- 
gar, paced for about half an hour up and 
down the walk at the side of the house, 
thinking deeply. 


CHAPTER V. 
FROM LONDON TO PARIS. 


WHILE dressing, Ellinor gave her maid 
orders to set about packing, immediately. 
Ellis, a very solemn and matter-of-fact per- 
son, expressed no surprise, but went quietly 
to work, emptying the contents of wardrobes 
into imperials, and stowing silver-topped 
bottles into their velvet-lined cases, as if 
there were no such thing as hurry or agita- 
tion in the world. 

It was a long evening to Ellinor Dalton. 
Every quarter that chimed in silvery tones 
from the ormolu timepiece over the chim- 
ney seemed an entire hour to her. Never 
had the county families seemed so insuffer- 
ably stupid, or the London visitors so su- 
premely tiresome. The young man from the 
war office took her in to dinner, and insisted 
on telling her some very funny story about 
a young man in another government office, 
which brilliant anecdote lasted, exclusive of 
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interruptions, from the soup to the desert, 
without drawing any nearer the point of the 
witticism. After the dreary dinner, the eld- 
est daughter of the oldest of the county fam- 
ilies fastened herself and a very difficult 
piece of crochet upon her, and inflicted on 
her all the agonies of a worsted work-rose, 
which, as the young lady perpetually de- 
clared, would not come right. But however 
distrait Ellinor might be, Horace Margrave 
was not one whit the less the elegant and 
accomplished Horace of the West-end world. 
He talked politics with the heads of the 
county families; stock exchange with the 
city men; sporting magazine and Tatter- 
sall’s with the country swells; discussed the 
last débuts at her Majesty’s Theatre with the 
young Londoners ; spoke of Sir John Her- 
schell’s last discovery to a scientific country 
squire; and of the newest thing in farming 
implements to an agricultural ditto; talked 
compliments to the young country ladies, 
and the freshest May-fair scandal to the 
young London ladies; had, in short, some- 
thing to say on every subject to everybody, 
and contrived to please everybody, without 
displeasing any one. And let any man, who 
has tried to do this in the crowded drawing- 
room of a country house, say whether or not 
Horace Margrave was a clever fellow. 

“By the by, Horace,” said Sir Lionel, 
as the accomplished lawyer lounged against 
one corner of the long marble mantle-piece, 
talking toa group of young men and one 
rather fast young lady, who had edged her- 
self into the circle, under cover of a brother, 
much to the indignation of more timid spir- 
its, furtively regarding Admirable Crichton 
Margrave, as his friends called him, from 
distant sofas; ‘by the by, my boy, where 
did you hide yourself all this morning? We 
sadly wanted you to decide a match at bil- 
liards, and I sent people all over the house 
and grounds in search of you.” 

**Trode over to Horton after lunch,” said 
Horace. “I wanted a few hours there on 
electioneering business.” 

*You’ve been to Horton?” asked Sir 
Lionel, with rather an anxious expression. 

“Yes, my dear Sir Lionel, to Horton. 
But howalarmed youlook! Itrust I haven’t 
been doing any thing wrong. A client of 
mine is going to stand for the place. But 
surely, you’re not going to throw over the 
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county electors, and stand for the little bor. 
ough of Horton, yourself!” he said, laugh- 
ing. 
Sir Lionel looked a little confused, and the 
county families grew suddenly very grave; 
indeed, one young lady in pink, who was 
known by about seven fair confidantes to 
have a slight tendre for the handsome lay. 
yer, clutched convulsively at the wrist of a 
younger sister in blue, and listened, with 
an alarmed face, to the conversation by the 
chimney-piece. 

“‘ Why, how silent every one has grown!” 
said Horace, stilllaughing. “It seems asif 
I had launched a thunder-belt on this hos- 
pitable hearth, in announcing my visit to 
the little manufacturing town of Horton. 
What is it—why is it~how is it?” he asked, 
looking round with a smile. 

“Why,” said Sir Lionel, hesitatingly, “the, 
—the truth of the matter—that is—not to 
mystify you—in short—you know—they, 
they’ve a fever at Horton. The—working 
classes and factory people have got it very 
badly, and—~and—the place is in a manner 
tabooed. But of course,” added the old man, 
trying to look cheerful, ‘‘ you didn’t go into 
any of the back streets, or amongst the 
lower classes. You only rode through the 
town, I suppose; so you’re safe enough, my 
dear Horace.” 

The county families simultaneously drew 
a long breath, and the young lady in pink 
released her sister’s wrist. 

‘“‘T went, my dear Sir Lionel,” said Horace, 
with smiling indifference, ‘‘ into about twenty 
narrow back streets in an hour and a half, 
and I talked to about forty different factory 
hands, for I wanted to find which way the 
political current set in the good town of 
Horton. They all appeared extremely dirty, 
and now, I remember, a good many of them 
looked very ill; but I’m not afraid of having 
caught the fever, for all that,” he added, 
looking round at the grave faces of his hear- 
ers; “half a dozen cigars, and a sharp ten 
miles’ ride through a bleak, open country 
must be a thorough disinfectant. If not,” 
he continued, bitterly, ‘‘ one must die sooner 
or later, and why not of a fever caught at 
Horton ? ” 

The young lady in pink had recourse to 
her sister’s wrist again, at this speech. 

Horace soon laughed off the idea of dan- 
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ger from his afternoon’s rambles, and, in a 
few minutes, he was singing a German drink- 
ing song, accompanying himself at the piano. 

At last the long evening was over, and 
Ellinor, who had heard nothing from her 
distant work-table of the conversation about 
the fever, gladly welcomed the advent of a 
servant with a tray of glistening candlesticks. 
As she lit her candle at the side table, Hor- 
ace Margrave came over and lit his own. 

“JT have spoken to Sir Lionel,” he said, 
“a carriage will be ready for us in an hour. 
The mail does not start till oneo’clock. But, 
Ellinor, it is not yet too late; tell me, are 
you thoroughly determined on this step ?” 

“Thoroughly,” she said. “I shall be 
ready in an hour,” 

Mrs. Dalton’s apartments were at the end 
of a long corridor: the dressing-room opened 
out of the bedroom, and the door of commu- 
nication was ajar as Ellinor entered herroom ; 
her boxes stood ready packed. She looked 
at them hurriedly, examined the addresses 
which her maid had pasted upon them, and 
was about to pass into the dressing-room, 
when she stopped abruptly on the threshold, 
with an exclamation of surprise. 

Her husband, Henry Dalton, was seated 
at the table, with an open portfolio spread 
before him, writing rapidly. On a chair, 
by the fire, lay his great coat, railway rug, 
and portmanteau. 

Ile looked up for a moment, calmly and 
gravely, as Ellinor entered; and then con- 
tinued writing. 

“Mr. Dalton!” 

“Yes,” he said, still writing; “I came 
down by the 5.30 train. I returned sooner 
than I expected.” 

“ By the 5.30 train? ” she said, anxiously; 
‘‘ by the train which leaves London at half- 
past five, I suppose,” she added. 

“‘ By the train which arrives here at half- 
past five,” he said, still not looking up; “ or 
should reach here by that time, rather, for 
it’s generally five minutes late.” 

“‘ You have been here since six o’clock ?” 

“ Since ten minutes to six, my dear Elli- 
nor. I gave my valise to a porter, and) 
walked over from the station in a quarter of 
an hour.” 

“You have been here since six, and have 





never told me of your arrival ; never shown | 
yourself in the house!” 
“Thave shown myself to Sir Lionel. I; 


had some very important business to ar- 
range.” 

“ Important business ? ” she asked. 

‘‘ Yes, to prepare for this journey to Paris, 
which you are so bent upon taking.” 

A crimson flush suffuses her face, as she 
exclaims,— 

“Mr. Dalton!” 

“Yes,” he says, quietly, folding and seal- 
ing a letter as he speaks, “it is very con- 
temptible, is it not? Coming unexpectedly 
into the house by the conservatory entrance, 
which, as you know, to any one coming from 
the station, saves about two hundred yards, 
I heard, involuntarily, a part of a conversa- 
tion, which had so great an effect upon meas 
to induce me to remain where I was, and, 
voluntarily, hear the remainder.” 

“A listener!” she says, with a sneer. 

“ Yes, it is on a par with all the rest, is it 
not? An avaricious man, a money-grubbing 
miser; or, perhaps, even worse, a dishonest 
speculator with the money of other people. 
O Ellinor Dalton, if ever the day should 
come (Heaven forbid that I should wish to 
hasten it by an hour) when I shall be free 
to say to you about half a dozen words, 
how bitterly you will regret your expressions 
of to-day. But I do not wish to reproach 
you: it is our bad fortune, your’s and mine, 
to be involved in a very painful situation, 
from which, perhaps, nothing but a rupture 
of the chain which unites us could extricate 
us. You have taken the initiative. You 
would leave me, and return to your aunt in 
Paris—so be it. Go!” 

“ Mr. Dalton!” something in his manner, 
in spite of her long-cherished prejudices 
against him, impresses and affects her, and 
she stretches out her hand deprecatingly. 

“Go, Ellinor! I, too, am weary of this 
long struggle! this long conflict with ap- 
pearances which, in spite of myself, con- 
demn me! I am tired to the very heart of 
these perpetual appeals to your generosity 
and confidence—tired of trying to win the 
love of a woman who despises me.” 

“Mr. Dalton, if—if—I have miscon- 
strued ’—she says, with a tenderness unu- 
sual to her in addressing her husband. 

“If you have misconstrued—” he ex- 
claimed, passionately. ‘No, Ellinor, no! 
it is too late now for explanations; besides, 
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iation ; the breach has been slowly widening 
for three long years, and to-night I look at 
you across an impassable abyss, and wonder 
that I could have ever thought, as Heaven 
knows I once did, of ultimately winning your 
love.” 

There are tears in his voice as he says 
these last words, and the emotion, so strange 
to the ordinary manner of the young barris- 
ter, affects Ellinor very much. 

“Mr. Dalton! Henry!” 

“You wish to go to Paris, Ellinor. You 
shall go! But the man who accompanies 
you thither must be Henry Dalton! ” 

** You will take me there? ” she asks. 

‘Yes, and will place you under your 
aunt’s protection; from that moment you 
are free of me forever. You will have about 
two hundred a year to live upon. It is not 
much out of the three thousand, is it?” he 
said, laughing bitterly ; ‘“‘ but I give you 
my honor it is all I can afford, as I shall 
want the rest for myself.” THe looked at his 
watch. ‘‘A quarter past twelve,” he said. 
“Wrap yourself up warmly, Ellinor, it will 
be a cold journey. I will ring for the peo- 
ple to take your trunks down to the car- 
riage.” 

“ But, Henry,” she took his hand in hers. 
** Henry, something in your manner to-night 
makes me think that I have wronged you. 
I wont goto Paris. I will remain with you. 
I will trust you! ” 

He pressed the little hand lying in his 
very gently, and said, looking at her gravely 
and sadly, with thoughtful blue eyes,— 

“¢ You cannot, Ellinor! No, no, it is far 
better, believe me, as it is. I have borne 
the struggle for three years. Ido not think 
that I could endure it for another day. El- 
lis,” he said, as the lady’s maid entered the 
room in answer to his summons, “ you will 
see that this letter is taken to Mr. Horace 
Margrave, immediately, and then look to 
these trunks being carried down-stairs. 
Now, Ellinor, if you are ready ! ” 

She had muffled herself hurriedly in a 
large velvet cloak, while her maid brought 
her her bonnet, and arranged the things 
which she was too agitated to arrange her- 
self. 

She stopped in the hall, and said,— 

*T must say good-by to Horace Mar- 
grave, and explain this change in our plans.” 

“* My letter has done that, Ellinor. You 
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will not speak one word to Horace Margrave 
while I am beneath this roof.” 

“ As you will,” she answers, submissively, 

She has suddenly learned to submit to, if 
not to respect, her husband. 

Henry Dalton is very silent during the 
short drive to the railway station, and when 
they alight, he says,— 

“You would like to have Ellis with you, 
would you not ?” 

She assents, and her maid follows her into 
the carriage. It seems as if her husband 
were anxious to avoid a téte-d-téte with her 

Throughout the four hours’ journey, Elli- 
nor finds herself involuntarily watching the 
calm, grave face of her husband under the 
dim carriage lamp. It is impossible to read 
any emotion on that smooth, fair brow, or 
in those placid and thoughtful blue eyes; 
but she remembers the agitation in his voice 
as he spoke to her in her dressing-room. 

‘‘He is capable of some emotion,” she 
thinks. ‘ What, what if after all I should 
really have wronged him ? if there should 
be some other key to this strange mystery 
than meanness and avarice? If he really 
love me, and I have misconstrued him, what 
a wretch he must think me!” 

The next evening, long after dark, they 
arrived in Paris, and Ellinor found herself, 
after an interval of nearly four years, once 
more in her aunt’s little drawing-room in the 
Rue Saint Dominique. She was received 
with open arms. Henry Dalton smoothed 
over the singularity of her arrival, by saying 
that it was a visit of his own suggestion. 

“ Every thing will explain itself at a future 
time, Ellinor; for the present, let ours be 
thought a temporary separation. I would 
not wish to alarm your poor aunt!” 

“You shall have your own old bedroom, 
Ellinor,” said her aunt. ‘“ Nothing has been 
disturbed since you left us! Look!” and 
she opened the door of a little apartment 
leading out of the drawing-room, in which 
ormolu looking-glasses and pink curtains 
very much preponderated over more sub- 
stantial articles of furniture. 

“‘But you are looking very ill, my dear 
child,” she said, anxiously, as Ellinor pushed 
away the untasted plate of cold chicken, 
which her aunt had persuaded her to try and 
eat. ‘You are really looking very ill, my 
dear Ellinor!” 

“ My journey has tired me a little ; if you 
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It is nearly eleven | 


will excuse me, aunt. 
o’clock—” 

“Yes, and rest will do you more good 
than any thing. Good-night, my darling 
child. Lisette—you remember Lisette— 
shall wait upon you exclusively, till your 
own maid gets accustomed to our foreign 
ways. I dare say the poor creature is pro- 
testing against frogs in the kitchen. I'll go 
and see whether they can make her comfort- 
able.” 

Wearied out with a night and day of inces- 
sant travelling, Ellinor slept soundly, and, 
waking the next morning, found her aunt 
seated by her bedside. 

“ My dear girl, you look a great deal bet- 
ter after your night’s rest. Your husband 
would not disturb you to say ‘ Good-by ;’ 
but has left this letter for you.” 

“Mr. Dalton gone!” 

“Yes; he said he had most important 
business on the something, and a circuit,” 
said her aunt, vaguely; ‘ but his letter will 
no doubt explain all. He has made every 
arrangement for your comfort during your 
stay with me, my dear Ellinor. He seems 
a most devoted husband.” 

“He is very good,” said Ellinor, with a 
sigh. Her aunt left her, and she opened the 
letter—opened it with an anxiety she could 
not repress. Her life had become so en- 
tirely changed in these few eventful days; 
and in spite of her indifference, nay, dislike 
for Henry Dalton, she felt so helpless and 
unprotected now she found herself aban- 
doned by him, that she could not refrain 
from hoping that this letter might contain 
some explanation of his conduct—some offer 
of reconciliation. But the letter was very 
brief, and did neither :— 

“My DEAR ELLINOR,—When you receive 
these few lines of farewell, I shall be on my 
way back to England. In complying with 
your wish, and restoring you to the home of 
your youth, I hope and believe that I have 
acted for the best. How much you have 
misunderstood me, how entirely you have 
mistaken my motives for the line of conduct 
which I have been compelled to adopt, you 
may never know. How much I have suf- 
fered from this terrible misunderstanding on 
your part, it would be impossible for me 
ever to tell you. But let this bitter past be 
forgotten; our roads in life henceforth lie 
entirely separate. Yet, if at any future 
hour you should ever come to need an ad- 
viser, or an earnest and disinterested friend, 
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I must implore you to appeal to no one but, 
—HeEnry Darton.” 

The letter fell from her hand. “ Now— 
now Iam indeed alone. What have I done,” 
she said, “that I should have never been 
truly and sincerely beloved? The victim 
of a marriage of interest! It is very bitter. 
And the man—the only man I could have 
loved—no, no, the thought of his indiffer- 
ence is too painful.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
HORACE MARGRAVE’S CONFESSION. 


LirE in the Faubourg St. Germain seemed 
very dreary to Ellinor after the brilliant 
London society to which she had been ac- 
customed since her marriage. Her aunt’s 
visiting list was very limited. Four or five 
old dowagers, who thought that the glory of 
the world had departed with the Bourbons, 
and that France, in the van of the great 
march of civilization, was foremost in a de- 
moniac species of dance, leading only to de- 
struction and the Place de la Gréve ; two or 
three elderly but creditably preserved aris- 
tocrats of the ancient régime; whose political 
principles had stood still ever since 1783, 
and who something resembled ormolu clocks 
of that period, very much ornamented and 
embellished, but entirely powerless to tell 
the hour of the day; three or four very 
young ladies, educated in convents, and en- 
tirely uninterested in any thing beyond M. 
Lamartine’s poetry, and the manufacture of 
point lace; and one terrifically bearded and 
moustachoied gentleman, who had written a 
volume of poems, entitled “Clouds and 
Mists,” but who had not yet been so fortu- 
nate as to meet with a publisher—this was 
about the extent of the visiting circle in the 
Rue St. Dominique ; and for this circle El- 
linor’s aunt set apart a particular day, on 
which she was visible, in conjunction with 
orange-flower water, eau sucrée, rather weak 
coffee, and wafer biscuits. 

The very first day of Ellinor’s visit hap- 
pened to be the day of her aunt’s reception, 
and it seemed to her as if the tiresome 
hours would never wear themselves out, or 
the equally tiresome guests take their de- 
parture. She could not help remembering 
how different every thing would have been, 
had Horace Margrave been present. How 
he would have fought the battle of the tiers 
etat with the white-headed old partisans of 
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the departed noblesse ; how he would have 
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have nothing to do with this visit. But 


discussed and critically analyzed Lamartine’s | surely, he will call this evening.” 


odes with the young ladies from the convent ; 
said a word or two of encouragement to the 
bearded poet; and regretted the Bourbons 
with the faded old dowagers. But he was 
away—gone out of her life, perhaps, entirely. 
‘‘T shall never see him again,” she said; 
‘‘ that dear and honorable guardian, in whose 
care my dead father left me!” 

The next day she went with her aunt to 
the Louvre, and to the Palais Royal. The 
pictures only wearied her ; the very coloring 
of the Rubens’ seemed to have lost half its 
glowing beauty since she had last seen them ; 
and Marie de Medici, florid and resplendent, 
bored her terribly. Many of the recent ac- 
quisitions she thought frightfully overrated, 
and she hurried her aunt away from the 
splendid exhibition before they had been 
there half an hour. In the Palais Royal she 
made a few purchases ; and loitered for a lit- 
tle time at a milliner’s, discussing a new 
bonnet; and then declared herself thoroughly 
tired out with her morning’s exertions. 

She threw herself back in the carriage, 
and was very silent as they drove home; 
but suddenly, as they turned a corner, they 
passed close to a hackney coach, in which a 
gentleman was seated, and Ellinor, starting 
up, cried out, “ Aunt! my guardian, Mr. 
Margrave! Did you not see him? He has 
just this moment passed us in a hackney 
coach.” She pulled the check-string vio- 
lently as she spoke, and her aunt’s coach- 
man stopped; but Horace Margrave was out 
of sight, and the vehicle in which he was 
seated lost among the sinuous turnings of 
the neighborhood. 

“ Never mind, my dear Ellinor,” said her 
aunt, as Ellinor, letting down the carriage 
window, looked eagerly out; “if you are 
not mistaken in the face of the person who 
passed us, and it really is Horace Margrave, 
he is sure to call upon us immediately.” 

“ Mistaken in my guardian’s face! No, 
indeed. But of course he will call, as you 
say, aunt.” 

“Yes, he will call this evening, most 
likely. He knows how seldom I go out.” 

“ What can have brought him to Paris ?” 
thought Ellinor. ‘ I know he would rather 
shun me than seek me out; for, since the 
coolness between himself and my husband, 
he has always seemed to avoid me; so I can 








All that evening, and all the next morn. 
ing, she constantly expected to hear the law- 
yer’s name announced, but still he did not 
come. “He had important business to 
transact yesterday, perhaps,” she thought; 
“and he may still be employed this mom- 
ing ; but in the evening he is sure to call.” 

After dinner she sat by the low wood fire 
in her aunt’s little drawing-room, turning 
over the leaves of a book which she had 
vainly endeavored to read, and looking every 
moment at the tiny buhl clock over the 
chimney ; but the evening slowly dragged it- 
self through, and still no Horace Margrave, 
She expected him on the following day, but 
again only to be disappointed ; and in this 
manner a week passed, without her hearing 
any tidings of him. 

“He must have left Paris!” she thought; 
left Paris, without once calling here to see 
me. Nothing could better testify his utter 
indifference,” she added, bitterly. ‘It was 
no doubt only for my father’s sake that he 
ever pretended any interest in the friendless 
orphan girl.” 

The following week, Ellinor went with her 
aunt once or twice to the Opera, and to two 
or three réunions in the Faubourg, at which 
her handsome face and elegant manners 
made some sensation; but still no Horace 
Margrave! ‘If he had been in Paris, we 
should have seen him, most likely, at the 
Opera,” said Ellinor; “he, who is such a 
connoisseur.” 

That week elapsed, and on the Sunday 
evening Ellinor Dalton sat alone in her own 
room, writing a packet of letters to some 
friends in England, when she was inter- 
rupted by a summons from heraunt. Some 
one wanted her in the drawing-room imme- 
diately. 

Some one in the drawing-room, who 
wanted to see her! Could it be her guar- 
dian at last P 

“A lady or a gentleman?” she asked of 
the servant who brought her aunt’s message. 

A lady—a sister of charity.” 

She hurried into the drawing-room, and’ 
found, as the servant had told her, a sister 
of charity in conversation with her aunt. 

** My dear Ellinor, this lady wishes you 
to accompany her on a visit to a sick per- 
son; @ person, whom you know, but whose 
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name she is forbidden to reveal. What can 
this mystery mean ?” 

“ A sick person, who wishes to see me?” 
said Ellinor. ‘But I know so few people 
in Paris; no one likely to send for me.” 

“If you can trust me, madame,” said the 
sister of charity, “and if you will accom- 
pany me on my visit to this person, I believe 
your presence will be of great service. The 
mind of the invalid is, I regret to say, in a 
very disturbed state, and you only, I imag- 
ine, will be able, under Heaven and the 
Church, to give relief to that.” 

“ T will come,” said Mrs. Dalton. 

“But, Ellinor,—” exclaimed her aunt, 
anxiously. 

“Tf I can be of any service, my dear aunt, 
it would be most cruel, most cowardly, to 
refuse to go.” 

“But, my dear child, when you do not 
know the person to whom you are going.” 

“J will trust this lady,” answered Elli- 
nor, “and I will go. I will throw on my 
bonnet and shawl, and join you, madame,” 
she added to the sister of charity, as she hur- 
ried from the apartment. 

“When these girls once get married, 
there’s no managing them,” murmured Elli- 
nor’s aunt, as she folded her thin white 
hands, bedecked with a great many old- 
fashioned rings, resignedly one over the 
other. ‘Pray do not let them detain her 
long,” she continued aloud, to the sister of 
charity, who sat looking gravely into the 
few embers in the little English grate. “I 
shall suffer the most excruciating anxiety 
till I see her safe home again.” 

“ She will be perfectly safe with me, ma- 
dame.” 

“ Now, madame, I am quite at your ser- 
vice,” said Ellinor, re-entering the room. 

In a few moments they were seated in a 
hackney coach, and rattling through the 
quiet faubourg. 

“ Are we going far?” asked Ellinor of 
her companion. 

“To Meurice’s Hotel.” 

“To Meurice’s? Then the person I am 
going to see is not a resident in Paris ?” 

“ No, madame.” 

Who coulditbe? Not aresident in Paris. 
Some one from England, no doubt. Who 
could it be? Her husband, or Horace Mar- 
grave? These were the only two persons 





who presented themselves to her mind ; but 
in either case, why this mystery ? 

They reached the hotel, and the sister of 
charity herself led the way up several flights 
of stairs and along two or three corridors, 
till she stopped suddenly at the door of a 
small sitting-room, which she entered, fol- 
lowed by Ellinor. 

Two gentlemen, evidently physicians, stood 
talking in whispers, in the embrasure of the 
window. One of them looked up at seeing 
the two women enter, and to him the sister 
of charity said,— 

‘“‘ Your patient, Monsieur Delville? ” 

*‘He is quieter, Louise. The delirium 
has subsided ; he is now quite sensible ; but 
very much exhausted,” replied the physi- 
cian; and then he added, looking at Ellinor, 
“Ts this the lady ? ” 

“‘ Yes, Monsieur Delville.” 

‘““Madame,” said the doctor, “ will you 
favor me with a few moments’ conversation?” 

‘With pleasure, monsieur. But first, let 
me implore you, one word. This sick per- 
son, for mercy’s sake, tell me his name!” 

‘‘ That I cannot do, madame ; his name is 
unknown to me.” , 

‘But the people in the hotel ?” 

‘“‘ Are also ignorant of it. His portman- 
teau has no address. He came here most 
probably on a flying visit ; but he has been 
detained here by a very alarming illness.” 

«‘ Then let me see him, monsieur. I can- 
not endure this suspense. I have reason to 
suppose that this gentleman is a friend, who 
is very dear tome. Let me see him, and 
then I shall know the worst.” 

‘You shall see him, madame, in ten min- 
utes. Monsieur Leruce, will you prepare 
the patient for an interview with this lady ? ” 

The other doctor bowed gravely, and 
opened a door leading into an inner apart- 
ment, which he entered, closing the door 
carefully behind him. 

‘¢Madame,” said Monsieur Delville, “I 
was called in, only three days ago, to see 
the person lying in the nextroom. My col- 
league had been for some time attending 
him through a very difficult case of typhus 
fever. A few days ago the case became still 
more complicated and difficult, by an affec- 
tion of the brain which supervened, and 
Monsieur Leruce, not feeling himself strong 
enough to combat these difficulties, consid- 
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ered it his duty to call in another physician. 
I was therefore summoned. I found the 
case, as my colleague had found it, a most 
extraordinary one. There was not only 
physical weakness to combat, but mental 
depression—mental depression of so terrible 
and gloomy a character, that both Monsieur 
Leruce and myself feared that should we 
even succeed in preserving the life of the 
patient, we might fail in saving his reason.” 

“ Tiow terrible! how terrible!” said El- 
linor. 

“ During the three days and nights which 
I have attended him,” continued the doctor, 
“‘we have not succeeded until this evening 
in obtaining an interval of consciousness ; 
but throughout the delirium our patient has 
perpetually dwelt upon two or three subjects, 
which, though of a different character, may 
be by some chain of circumstances connected 
into the one source of his great mental 
wretchedness. Throughout his wanderings 
one name has been incessantly upon his lips.” 

“ And that name is—” 

*¢ Ellinor Dalton!” 

**My own name!” 

“Yes, madame, your name, coupled with 
perpetual entreaties for pardon ; for forgive- 
ness of a great wrong done—a wrong done 
long since—and scrupulously concealed— ” 

“A wrong done! If this is the person I 
suspect it to be, he never, never was any 
thing but the truest friend to me; but, for 
pity’s sake, let mesee him. This torture of 
suspense is killing me.” 

“One moment, madame. I had some 
difficulty in finding you; but mentioning 
everywhere the name of the lady of whom I 
was in search, I fortunately happened to 
make the inquiry of a friend of your aunt. 
This good, devoted Louise, here, was ready 
to set out immediately on her errand of 
mercy, and I thought that you might feel, 
perhaps, more confidence in her than in me.” 

At this moment, the door of communica- 
tion between the two apartments opened 
softly, and the other doctor entered. 

“I have prepared the patient for your 
visit, madame; but you must guard against 
a shock to your own feelings in seeing him. 
He is very ill.” 

“In danger?” asked Ellinor. 

“ Unhappily, yes—in very great danger !” 

Throughout the brief interview with the 
physician, Ellinor Dalton had said to her- 
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self, ‘* Whatever it is that must be endured 
by me, I will bear it bravely—for his sake I 
will bear it bravely.” Her handsome face 
was white as death—the firm, thin lips 
rigidly locked over the closely shut teeth— 
the dark and mournful gray eyes tearless and 
serene ; but her heart knocked against her 
breast, so loudly, that she seemed to hear 
the heavy throb of its every pulsation in the 
stillness of the room. 

Her worst presentiments were realized. 

Horace Margrave lay with his head thrown 
back upon the piled-up pillows, and his at- 
tenuated hand stretched listlessly upon the 
eider-down counterpane which was wrapped 
about him. His head was bound with wet 
linen, over which his nurse had tied a hand- 
kerchief of scarlet, whose vivid huc made 
his white face seem by the contrast still more 
ghastly. His dark brown cyes had lost the 
dreamy expression usual to them, and had 
the bright and feverish lustre of disease, 
They were fixed, with a haggard and earnest 
gaze, upon the door through which Ellinor 
entered. 

“At last!” he said, with an hysterical 
ery. ‘ At last!” 

She pressed her hand tightly over her 
beating heart, and, falling on her knees by 
his bedside, said to him, very quietly,— 

“* Horace—Horace! what is this? Why 
—why do I find you thus ?” 

He fixed his great, lustrous eyes upon her, 
as he answered,— 

‘¢ What is it, Ellinor! 


Shall I tell you?” 
“ Yes—yes! if you can tell me without 
unnerving yourself.” 
“ Unnerving myself! ” he laughed, with a 


bitter, unnatural cadence. ‘ Unnerve my- 
self—look at that!” he stretched out one 
thin, half-transparent hand, and it trembled 
like an aspen leaf, till he let it fall lifelessly 
upon the quilt. ‘For four years, Ellinor, I 
have been slowly burning out my life in one 
long, nervous fever ; and you tell me not to 
unnerve myself.” 

He gave a restless, impatient sigh, and, 
tossing his weary head back upon the pillow, 
turned his face to the wall. 

Ellinor Dalton looked round the room in 
which this brilliant, all-accomplished, ad 
mired, and fascinating Horace Margrave 
had lain for eleven dreary days—cleven pain- 
ful nights. 

It was a small apartment, au quatrieme, 
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comfortably furnished, and heated by a stove. 
On the table by the bedside a Missal lay 
open, with a rosary thrown across the page, 
where the reader had left off. Near this was 
an English Testament, also lying open. The 
sister of charity who had been nursing Hor- 
ace Margrave had procured this Testament 
in his own language, in hopes that he would 
be induced to read it. But the sick man, 
when sensible, spoke to her in French; and 
when she implored him to see a priest, re- 
fused, with an impatient gesture, which he 
repeated when she spoke to him of a Prot- 
estant clergyman, whom she knew, and 
could summon to him. 

The dim lamp was shaded from the eyes 
of the invalid by a white porcelain screen, 
which subdued the light, and cast great 
shadows of the furniture upon the walls of 
the room. 

He lay for some time quite quietly, with 
his face still turned away from Ellinor, but 
by the incessant nervous motion of the hand 
lying upon the counterpane, she knew that 
he was not asleep. 

The doctor opened the door softly, and 
looked in. 

“Tf he says any thing to you,” he whis- 
pered to Ellinor, “hear it quietly, but do 
not ask him any questions ; and, above all, 
do not betray agitation.” 

She bowed her head in assent, and the 
physician closed the door. 

Suddenly Horace Margrave turned his 
face to her, and looking at her earnestly with 
his haggard eyes, said,— 

“Ellinor Dalton, you ask me what this 
means. I will tell you. The very day on 
which you left England, a strange chance 
led me into the heart of a manufacturing 
town—a town which was being ravaged by 
the fearful scourge of an infectious fever ; I 
was in a very weak state of health, and, as 
might be expected, I caught this fever. I 
was warned, when it was perhaps not yet 
too late to have taken precautions which 
might have saved me, but I would not take 
those precautions. I was too great a cow- 
ard to commit suicide. Some people say a 
man is too brave to kill himself—I was not 
—but I was too much a coward. Life was 
hateful, but I was afraid to die. Yet I would 
not avert a danger which had not been my 
own secking. Let the fever kill me, if it 
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would. Ellinor, my wish is fast being ac- 
complished. I am dying!” 

“Horace! Horace!” She fell on her 
knees once more at the side of the bed, and 
taking the thin hand in hers, pressed it to 
her lips. 

He drew it away as if he had been stung. 
“For Heaven’s sake, Ellinor, if you have 
any pity—no tenderness! That I cannot 
bear. For four years you have never seen 
me without a mask. I am going to let it 
fall. You will curse me, you will hate me 
soon, Ellinor Dalton.” 

‘Hate you, Horace—never ! ” 

He waved his hand impatiently, as if to 
wave away protestations that must soon be 
falsified. 

“Wait,” he said; “you do not know.” 
Then, after a brief pause, he continued,— 
“ Ellinor, I have not been the kindest or the 
tenderest of guardians, have I, to my beauti- 
ful young ward? You reproached me with 
my cold indifference one day, soon after your 
marriage, in the little drawing-room in Hert- 
ford Street.” 

** You remember that? ” 

“IT remember that! Ellinor, you never 
spoke one word to me in your life which I 
do not remember; along with the accent in 
which it was spoken, and the place where I 
heard it. I say, I have not been a kind or 
affectionate guardian—have I, Ellinor ?” 

‘You were so once, Horace,” she said. 

“Twas so once? When, Ellinor?” 

‘‘Before my uncle left me that wretched 
fortune.” 

‘“‘ That wretched fortune—yes, that divided 
us at once and forever. Ellinor, there were 
two reasons for this pitiful comedy of cold 
indifference. Can you guess one of them ?” 

‘“‘ No,” she answered. 

“You cannot ? I affected an indifference 
I did not feel, or pretended an apathy which 
was a lie from first to last, because, Ellinor 
Dalton, I loved you with the whole strength 
of my heart and soul, from the first to the 
last.” 

“QO Horace! Horace! for pity’s sake!” 
She stretched out her hands imploringly, as 
if she would prevent the utterance of the 
words which seemed to break her heart. 

‘‘ Ellinor, when you were seventeen years 
of age, you had no thought of succeeding to 
your uncle’s property. It would have been, 
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upon the whole a much more natural thing | elevation of this palace of my life, which ] 
for him to have left it to his adopted son, | had built with such confidence, was shivered 
Henry Dalton. Your poor father fully ex-| to the ground. The fortune was left to you 
pected that he would do so; I expected the | on condition that you married Henry Dal. 
sam2. Your father entrusted me with the ton. Women are ambitious. You would 
custody of your little income, and I dis- | never surely resign such a fortune. You 
charged my trust honestly. I was a great | would marry young Dalton. This was the 
speculator ; I dabbled with thousands, and | lawyer’s answer to the all-important ques- 

cast down heavy sums every day, as a gam- | tion. But those tender, gray eyes, looking 
bler throws down a card upon the gaming-| up from under their veil of inky lashes, had 
table; and to me your mother’s little for-'| told a sweet secret, and perhaps your gen. 
tune was so insignificant a trust, that its erous heart might count this fortune a very 
management never gave me a moment’s! small thing to fling away for the sake of the 


thought orconcern. At this time I was go 
ing on in a fair way to become a rich man ; 
in fact, was a rich man; and, Ellinor, I was 
an honorable man. I loved you—loved you 


man you loved. This was the lover's an. 
_swer, and I hoped still, Ellinor, to win my 
darling. You were not to be made ac. 
quainted with the conditions of your uncle's 


as I had never believed I could love—my i in- | | will until you attained your majority. You 
nocent and beautiful ward; how could it’ _ were, at the time of his death, barely twenty 
well be otherwise? Iam not a coxcomb, years of age ; there was, then, an entire year 
Ellinor; and if there is one person I hold in which you would remain ignorant of the 
more in contempt than another, it is that of; penalties attached to this unexpected wealth, 
a lady-killer; but I dared to say to myself, '_In the mean time, I, as sole executor (your 
‘I love and am beloved again.’ Those uncle, you see, trusted me most entirely), 


dark and deep gray eyes, Ellinor, had told had the custody of the funded property John 
me the secret of a young and confiding! Arden of Arden had left. 

heart; and I thought myself more than | 
happy—only too deeply blest. 


“T have told you, Ellinor, that I was a 
O Ellinor! | speculator. My profession threw me in the 
Ellinor! if I had spoken then.” way of speculation. Confident in the power 

Her head was buried in her hands, as she | of my own intellect, I staked my fortune on 
knelt by his pillow, and she was sobbing the wonderful hazards of the year 1846. I 
aloud. | doubled that fortune, trebled, quadrupled it, 

“There was time enough, I said. This, and, when it had grown to be four times its 
Ellinor, was the happiest period of my life. | original bulk, I staked it again. It was out 
Do you remember our quiet evenings in the | of my hands, but it was invested in, as I 
Rue St. Dominique, when I left business, | | thought, so safe a speculation, that it was 
and business cares, behind me in Verulam | as secure as if it had never left my bankers. 
Buildings, and ran over here, to spend a) The railway company of which I was a di- 


week in my young ward’s society? Do you! | rector was one of the richest and most flour- 
y young y: i 


remember the books we read together? 
Good heavens! there is a page in Lamar- 
tine’s ‘ Odes,’ which I can see before me as 
I speak ! 


of a church in Munich, which you once| 
painted in water-colors. I can recall every | 
thought, every word, every pleasure, and| 


I can see the lights and shadows | 
which I taught you to put under the cupola 


ishing in England. My own fortune, as I 
have told you, was entirely invested, and was 
doubling itself rapidly. As your uncle’s 
trustee, as your devoted friend, your inter- 
ests were dearer to me than my own. Why 
should I not speculate with your fortune, 
double it, and then say to you, “ See, Ellinor, 
here are two fortunes, of which you are the 


every emotion, of that sweet and tranquil | mistress ; one, you owe to Henry Dalton, 


time, in which I hoped and believed that | 


you, Ellinor, would be my wife.” 

She lifted her face, all blinded and blotted 
by her tears, and, looking at him for one 
brief instant, let it fall again upon her 
hands. 

“Your uncle died, Ellinor, and the fair 





under the conditions of your uncle’s will ; the 
other is yours alone. You are rich. You 
are free, without any sacrifice, to marry the 
man you love ; and this, Ellinor, ismy work’? 
This was what I thought to have said to you 
at the close of the great year of speculation, 
1846.” 
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“© Horace, Horace! I see it all. Spare | 


yourself, spare me! Do not tell me any 
more.” 

“Spare myself? No, Ellinor, not one 
pang, not one heart-break. I deserve it all. 
You were right in what you said in the bou- 
doir at Sir Lionel’s. The money was not 
my own; no sophistry, no ingenious twist- 
ing of facts and forcing of conclusions, could 
ever make it mine. How do I know even 
now that your interest was really my only 
motive in the step I took? How do I know 
that it was not, indeed, the gambler’s guilty 
madness only, which impelled me to my 
crime? How do I know? How do I know? 
Enough! the crash came; my fortune and 
yours were together ingulfed in the vast de- 
struction ; and I, the trusted friend of your 
dead father, the conscientious lawyer, whose 
name had become a synonym with honor 
and honesty; I, Horace Welmorden Mar- 
grave only lineal descendant of the royalist 
Captain Margrave, who perished at Wor- 
cester, fighting for his king and the honor 
of his noble race; I, Ellinor, was a cheat 
and a swindler,—a dishonest and dishonor- 
able man! ” 

“Dishonorable, Horace? No, no; only 
mistaken.” 

‘Mistaken, Ellinor? Yes, that is one of 
the words invented by dishonest men, to slur 
over their dishonesty. The fraudulent bank- 
er, in whose ruin the fate of thousands, who 
have trusted him and believed in him, is in- 
volved, is, after all, as his friends say, only 
mistaken. The clerk, who robs his employer 
in the insane hope of restoring what he has 
taken, is, as his counsel pleads to a soft- 
hearted jury, with sons of their own, only 
mistaken! The speculator, who plays the 
great game of commercial hazard with an- 
other man’s money, he, too, dares to look at 
the world with a pitiful face, and cry, ‘ Alas! 
I was only mistaken!’ No, Ellinor, I have 
never put in that plea. From the moment 
of that terrible crash, which shattered my 
whole life into ruin and desolation, I have, 
at least, tried to look my fate in the face. 
But Ihave not borne all my own burdens, 
Ellinor. The heaviest weight of my crime 
has fallen upon the innocent shoulders of 
Henry Dalton.” 

“ Henry Dalton, my husband?” 

“Yes, Ellinor, your husband, Henry Dal- 
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ton, the truest, noblest, most honorable, and 
most conscientious of men.” 

“You praise him so much,” she said, 
rather bitterly. 

“Yes, Ellinor, I am weak enough and 
wicked enough to feel a cruel pain in being 
compelled to do so; it is the last poor duty 
Ican do him. Heaven knows, I have done 
him enough injury ! ” 

The exertion of talking for so long a time 
had completely exhausted him, and he fell 
back, half-fainting, upon the pillows. The 
sister of charity, summoned from the next 
apartment by Ellinor, administered a resto- 
rative to him; and, in low, broken accents, 
he continued,— 

“From the moment of my ruin, Ellinor, 
I felt and knew that you were forever lost to 
me. I could bear this; I did not think my 
life would be a long one; it had been hith- 
erto lit by no star of hope, shone upon by no 
sunlight of love. Voguela Galére! Let it 
go on its own dark way to the end. I say, 
I could bear this; but I could not bear the 
thought of your contempt, your aversion; 
that was too bitter. I could not come to 
you, and say, ‘I love you, I have always 
loved you; I love you as I never before 
loved, as I never hoped to love; but Iam a 
swindler and a cheat, and you can never be 
mine.’ No, Ellinor, I could not do this; 
and yet you were on the eve of coming of 
age. Some step must be taken, and the 
only thing that could save me from this al- 
ternative was the generosity of Henry Dal- 
ton. 

“‘T had heard a great deal of your uncle’s 
adopted son, and I had met him very often 
at Arden; I knew him to be as noble and 
true a hearted man as ever breathed the 
breath of human life. I determined, there- 
fore, to throw myself upon his generosity, 
and to reveal all. ‘He will despise me, but 
I can bear his contempt better than the scorn 
of the woman I loved.’ I said this to my- 
self, and one night—the night after Henry 
Dalton had first seen you, and had been 
deeply fascinated with the radiant beauty of 
my lovely ward, that very night after the 
day on which you came of age—I took 
Henry Dalton into my chambers in Verulam 
Buildings, and, after binding him with an 
oath of the most implicit secrecy, I told him 
all. 
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in which Henry Dalton was placed. The 
fortune, which he was supposed to possess | 
on marrying you, never .existed. You were | 
penniless, except, indeed, for the hundred a 
year coming to you from your mother’s 
property. His solemn oath forbade him to | 
reveal this to you ; and, for three years, he 
endured your contempt, and was silent. 
Judge now of the wrong I have done him! 
Judge now the noble heart which you have 
trampled upon and tortured!” 

“OQ Horace, Horace! what misery this 
money has brought upon us!” 

“No, Ellinor. What misery one partial 
deviation from the straight line of honor has 
brought upon us! Ellinor, dearest, only | 
beloved, can you forgive the man who has | 
80 truly loved, yet so , deeply injured you?” 

“Forgive you!” 

She rose from her knees, and smoothing 
the thick, dark hair from his white forehead, 
with tender, pitying hands, looked him full 
in the face. 

“Horace,” she said, ‘when, long ago, | 
you tell me you thought I loved you, you! 
read my heart aright; but the depth and | 
truth of that love you could never read. | 
Now, now that Iam the wife of another, 
another to whom I owe so very much affec- 
tion in reparation of the wrong I have done 
him, I dare tell you without a thought which 
is a sin against him, how much I loved you, 
—and you ask me if I can forgive! As 
freely as I would have resigned this money 
for your sake, can I forgive you for the loss 
of it. This confession has set all right. I 
will be a good wife to Henry Dalton, and 
you and he may be sincere friends yet.” 

“What, Ellinor, do you think that did I 
not know myself to be dying, I could have 
made this confession? No, you see me now 
under the influence of stimulants which give 
me a false strength; of excitement, which 
is strong enough to master even death. To- 
morrow night, Ellinor, the doctors tell me, 
there will no longer be in this weary world 
a weak, vacillating, dishonorable wretch, 
called Horace Margrave.” 

He stretched out his attenuated hands, 
drew her towards him, and imprinted one 
kiss upon her forchead. 

“The first and the last, Ellinor,” he said. 





|madame,” he said. 





& Good-by !” 
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“You now understand the cruel position | 


His face changed to a deadlier white than 


| before, and he fell back, fainting. 


The physician, peeping in at the half-open 
door, beckoned to Ellinor :— 

“You must leave him at once, my dear 
‘Had I not seen the 
dreadfully disturbed state of his mind, I 
should never have permitted this interview.” 

“Q monsieur, tell me, can you save 
him?” 

“Only by a miracle, madame. A miracle 
far beyond medical skill.” 

“ You, yourself, then, have no hope? ” 

‘“‘ Not a shadow of hope.” 

She bowed her head. The physician took 
her hand in his, and pressed it with a fath- 
erly tenderness, looking at her earnestly, 
and mournfully. , 

“Send for me to-morrow,” she said, im- 
ploringly. 

“Your presence can only endanger him, 


|madame; but I will send you tidings of his 


state. Adieu!” 
She bent her head, once more, and with- 


| out uttering another word, hurried from the 


room. 

The following morning, as she was seated 
in her own apartment, she was once more 
summoned into the drawing-room. 

The sister of charity was there, talking 
to her aunt. They both looked grave and 
thoughtful, and her aunt glanced anxiously 
at Ellinor, as she entered the room. 

‘‘ He is worse?” said Ellinor, to the sis- 
ter, before another word had been spoken. 

“Unhappily, yes. Madame, he is—” 

“Oh, do not tell me any more! For 
pity’s sake! for pity’s sake!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘So young, so gifted, so admired; 
and it was in this very room we passed such 
happy hours together, years ago.” 

She walked with tearless eyes to the win- 
dow, and, leaning her head against the glass, 
looked down into the street below, and out 
at the cheerless gray of the autumn sky. 

She was thinking how new and strange 
the world looked to her now that Horace 
Margrave was dead! 


They erected a very modest tomb over the 
remains of Horace Margrave, in the cemetery 
of Pére la Chaise. There had been some 
thoughts of conveying his ashes to his native 
country, that they might rest in the church 
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of Margrave, a little village in Westmore- 
land, the chancel of which church was deco- 
rated with a recumbent statue of Algernon 
Margrave, cavalier, who fell at Worcester 
fight ; but as he, the deceased, had no nearer 
relations than a few second cousins in the 
army, and the church, and a superannuated 
admiral, his great uncle, and, as it was fur- 
thermore discovered that the accomplished 
solicitor of Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn, 
had left not a penny behind him, the idea 
was very quickly abandoned, and the last re- 
mains of the admired Horace were left to 
decay in the soil of a foreign grave. 

It was never fully known who caused the 
simple tablet, which ultimately adorned his 
resting-place, to be erected. It was a plain 
block of marble; no pompous Latin epi- 
taph, or long list of virtues, was thereon 
engraved; but a half-burned torch, suddenly 
extinguished, was sculptured at the bottom 
of the tablet, while from the smoke of the 
torch, a butterfly mounted upwards. Above 
this design there was merely inscribed the 
name and age of the deceased. 

The night following the day of Horace 
Margrave’s funeral, Henry Dalton was 
seated, hard at work, at his chambers in the 
Temple. 

The light of the office lamp falling upon 
his quiet, fair face, revealed a mournful and 
careworn expression not usual to him. 

He looked ten years older since his mar- 
riage with Ellinor. 

He had fought the battle of life, and lost. 
Lost in that great battle which some hold 
so lightly, but which to others is an earnest 
fight. Lost in the endeavor to win the wife 
he could so tenderly and truly have loved. 

He had now nothing left to him but his 
profession. No other ambition,—no other 
hope. 

“Twill work hard,” he said, “that she, 
though separated from me forever, may still 
at least derive every joy, of those poor joys 
which money can buy, from my labor.” 

He had heard nothing of either Horace 
Margrave’s journey to Paris, his illness, or 
his death. He had no hope of being ever 
released from the oath which bound him to 
silence,—to silence, which he had sworn 
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to preserve so long as Horace Margrave 
lived. 

Tired, but still persevering, and absorbed 
in a difficult case, which needed all the pro- 
fessional acumen of the clever young bar- 
rister, he read and wrote on, until past 
eleven o’clock. 

Just as the clocks were chiming the half- 
hour after eleven, he heard the bell of the 
outer door ring, as if pulled by an agitated 
hand. 

His chambers were on the first floor; on 
the floor below were those of a gentleman 
who always deserted them at six o’clock. 

“TI do not expect any one at such an 
hour; but it may be for me,” he thought. 

He heard his clerk open the door, and 
went on writing without once lifting his 
head. 

Three minutes afterwards, the door of his 
own office opened, and a person entered un- 
announced. He looked up suddenly. A 


lady dressed in mourning, with her face en- 
tirely concealed by a thick veil. 

“Madame,” he said, with some surprise, 
“may I ask—” 

She came hurriedly from the door by 


which she stood, and fell on her knees at 
his feet, throwing up her veil as she did so. 

“ Ellinor ! ” 

“Yes. I am in mourning for Horace 
Margrave, my unhappy guardian. He died 
a week ago in Paris. He told me all. 
Henry Dalton, my friend, my husband, my 
benefactor, can you forgive me ?” 

He passed his hand rapidly across his 
eyes, and turned his face away from her. 

Presently he raised her in his arms, and, 
drawing her to his breast, said, in a broken 
voice,— 

“Ellinor, I have suffered so long and so 
bitterly, that I can scarcely bear this great 
emotion. My dearest, my darling, my 
adored and beloved wife, are we, indeed, at 
last set free from the terrible secret which 
has had such a cruel influence on our lives} 
Horace Margrave—” 

“Ts dead, Henry! I once loved him very 
dearly. I freely forgive him the injury he 
did me. Tell me that you forgive him too.” 





‘From my inmost heart, Ellinor.” 
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From Once a Week. 
RECENT EXPLORATIONS IN AUSTRALIA 
BY JOHN MACDOUALL STUART. 

AN obscure surveyor employed by the col- 
onists of Australia to mark out the limits of 
their “‘ runs,” has recently merged into fame 
by the astounding and dauntless explorations 
he has made into the interior of that vast 
continent. We allude to John Macdouali 
Stuart. Leading a precarious life on the 
outskirts, this explorer has evinced his na- 
tionality of character as a Scotchman, by 
persevering in the endeavor to be the first 
to cross Australia from south to north; and 
besides dissipating the geographical error as 
to its Sahara-like interior, has greatly en- 
larged the Adelaide territories by discover- 
ing new fields of pasture, springs, and water- 
holes in that dry and parched land. 

Unfortunately, Stuart had been an unsuc- 
cessful settler, and hitherto his explorations 
have been made on behalf of Messrs. J. and 
J. Chambers, large stockholders in South 
Australia, who are generally believed to 
have reaped the fruits of so much daring. 
Small as the results are when compared with 
those realized by Livingstone in Central Af- 
rica, we have no hesitation in saying (after 
years spent in the Adelaide bush) that the 
party who, under the leadership of this fear- 
less man, penetrated to 18° 47’ §., underwent 
far greater sufferings than the celebrated 
African traveller. With the thermometer 
ranging from 90° to 135° Fahr., travelling 
over burning sands and stony deserts, going 
without water sometimes for three or four 
days together, reduced to drinking from 
muddy and salt pools, or the more stern ne- 
cessity of living on the blood of their horse, 
escaping often as if by a miracle (the mere 
chance of coming upon a native well, or a 
“clay pan” full of rain water) from the mis- 
erable deaths which have overtaken Leich- 
ardt, Gellibrand, Coulthard, and others, and 
swelling the number of those whose bones 
at the present day lie whitening where they 
fell, Stuart and his party, who planted their 
flag on the Central Mount, and actually 
travelled the extreme distance from south 
to north, though they did not reach the 
shores of the Gulf of Carpentaria, have 
earned for themselves the imperishable fame 
of having crossed Australia. 

Smallest and least favored of the many 
colonies which fringe the outline of that con- 
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tinent, this niggardliness of nature, like the 
law of necessity in individuals, has aroused 
the energies of the Adelaide colonists, and 
forced them to put forth more than their 
share of exertion to increase their habitable 
territory, which consists merely of the coast. 
line extending along the margins of St. Vin. 
cent’s and Spencer’s Gulf, Yorke’s Peninsula, 
and a pasture country stretching for about 
two hundred miles in from Port Augusta, 

What a goodly tale has this colony to tell 
of the dauntless efforts of her adopted sons! 
Who has not heard of Stuart, long called 
par excellence the father of Australian ex. 
ploration, who reaching unexpectedly the 
unknown waters of the Murray, allowed 
himself to be borne along on its bosom till 
he arrived at the sea through its embouchure 
into Lake Alexandria: who, in 1844, started 
from Adelaide at the head of a large party, 
on an expedition into the interior, and 
reached the then unprecedented distance of 
26° S.; a journey which, though profitless 
in its issue, occupied many months, and ex- 
posed them to unheard-of dangers, and for 
which endeavors on their behalf the people 
of that colony allotted him a pension of 
£700 a year? Or of the hair-breadth es- 
cape of Eyre, who, conceiving that if a river 
entered the sea anywhere between South 
and West Australia, he must necessarily 
cross it by travelling along the coast from 
Adelaide to King George’s Sound, actually 
accomplished the feat, though his fellow-ex- 
plorer perished, and he was rescued from 
impending death by accidentally attracting 
the notice of a whaler, standing in towards 
the shore? Nor must we forget the names 
of Brown and Cadell, the one an enterprising 
and successful colonist, the other the spirited 
navigator of the Murray. In 1853, the lat- 
ter, accompanied by Sir H. Fox Young, then 
governor of South Australia, steamed up 
the Murray for a distance of thirteen hun- 
dred miles in the “Lady Augusta,” and 
since then has been indefatigable in his ef- 
forts to establish navigation on the Darling, 
Gundagai, and Murrumbidgee, besides as- 
sisting in the formation of a fleet of Murray 
steamers, and clearing the bed of that river 
of its many snags. 

But the fame and endurance of all these 
pioneers of the Australian wilds sink into 
insignificance when compared with the re- 
nown and daring of Mr. Stuart. Long resi- 
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dence on the outskirt runs, where he gained 
a scanty livelihood by mapping out their 
boundaries for individual settlers, had inured 
him to hardship and privation, more espe- 
cially to scarcity of water, that curse of 
South Australia, which has led to its merit- 
ing the name of Deserta, in contradistinction 
to Victoria, formerly called Australia Felix. 
So little indeed was thoroughly known of 
the immense tract marked out in the face of 
New Holland as the Adelaide territory, and 
of that little, so scanty a portion was avail- 
able for depasturing flocks and herds, that 
the Colonial Government had been continu- 
ally fitting out one expensive expedition af- 
ter another, under the charge of Goyder, 
Babbage, Freeling, and others, in the hope 
of being able to relieve the already over- 
stocked runs, and find new fields of enter- 
prise for the increasing number of stock- 
holders. Here, however, as in other parts 
of the world, private efforts have far out- 
stripped government research, and all the 
discoveries that have of late been made have 
issued from individuals, who, penetrating 
into unknown country at their own risk, 
have carved out sheep-walks for themselves, 
and added materially to the interests and 
prosperity of the colony. 

In the month of July, 1857, at a period 
of the year corresponding to our winter, 
when rain is more likely to be met with, and 
the “clay pans” to remain full for a time, 
the Messrs. Chambers, finding ‘themselves, 
like many other large stockholders, cramped 
for room, despatched Mr. Stuart on an ex- 
ploring expedition to the westward of Lake 
Torrens, that mythical inland sea which 
drains the flat country forming Central Aus- 
tralia, and empties itself into Spencer’s 
Gulf, but which the researches of this trav- 
eller, coupled with the observations of Hack, 
Babbage, and Warburton, have proved to be 
a series of disconnected lakes of brackish 
water. Leaving the western bank cf the 
mighty swamp, Stuart, in this his first expe- 
dition which brought him into notice, kept 
towards the north and west, sweeping round 
the Gawler Range, and though furnished 
with provisions for only three weeks, he and 
his companion remained out for six, suffer- 
ing great hardships from the inclemency of 
the weather, and from living on reduced al- 
lowance; nor were the privations they en- 
dured in any measure recompensed, since 
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the country they passed through proved quite 
unavailable for pastoral purposes. 

It had been often noticed in the account 
given by Eyre of his perilous journey, that 
cool breezes and flocks of birds always came 
from the north; and though the design on 
which he planned his route did not allow of 
his taking advantage of this fact, it bore 
fruit in the course followed by future ex- 
plorers. In 1856, Mr. Babbage, prosecuting 
a government research in the north, came 
upon a tract of country comparatively well 
watered, which he designated Blanche Water 
in honor of Lady Macdonnell, but here, with 
the exception of one or two, the runs put 
up to auction found no bidder. In 1857, a 
large and very stony piece of country was 
made known by Mr. Swindon, but so badly 
grassed, and so ill supplied with water, as 
to repel the idea of occupying it for pastoral 
purposes. In 1858, however, Mr. Stuart, 
acting on information gathered while resi- 
dent at Oratunga, a station belonging to 
Mr. Chambers, situate four hundred miles 
from Adelaide, in what is termed, the far 
north, and again provisioned and supplied 
by that gentleman, set out on a second ex- 
pedition, keeping to the north and west from 
the head of Spencer’s Gulf, the direction 
from which Eyre had noticed the occurrence 
of cool breezes and flocks of parrots. 

On this occasion he was eminently suc- 
cessful, discovering a tract of 16,000 square 
miles of new and available country, together 
with a large creek now known by his name, 
and many immense water-holes. After shap- 
ing his course for three or four weeks to the 
north-west, he, fearing that the water in his 
rear might be dried up, turned nearly due 
south, and made for the stations situated on 
Streaky Bay, near the eastern end of the 
Great Bight. It was on his return from this 
trip that we had an opportunity of hearing 
the details from his own mouth, while pres- 
ent at a conversazione in Government House, 
given by Sir R. G. Macdonnell to the mem- 
bers of the Adelaide Philosophical Society. 

As the law then stood with regard to the 
waste lands of the crown, Mr. Stuart was 
quite entitled to put in a claim for lease of 
the whole, or part of this new territory; ac- 
cordingly, he or his patron forwarded an 
application to government, praying to be 
permitted to occupy fifteen hundred square 
miles of it on the usual form of tenure. 
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Unable to ignore the great services he had 
rendered to his adopted country, the Legis- 
lative Assembly granted him a fourteen 
years’ lease of one thousand square miles, 
to be selected from any part of it. 

It may give some idea of the paucity of 
results earned by the government expedi- 
tions, as compared with those of private en- 
terprise, to say, that at the same time that 
Stuart in six weeks had made these astound- 
ing discoveries, Mr. Babbage had spent six 
months at the head of an expedition costing 
an immense sum, and had hardly got beyond 
the settled districts, or sixty miles from Port 
Augusta. In the succeeding year (1859), 
this indefatigable traveller still prosecuted 
his researches, backed, of course, by the 
inexhaustible funds advanced by Messrs. 
Finke and Chambers; and though he added 
further to the revelations of good pastoral 
country already made known by his exer- 
tions, the crowning effort was reserved for 
the Australian winter of the present year 
(1860). 

In the month of March, Stuart and his 
two companions—Kekwick and Heed— 
started from Oratunga, situated on Cham- 
bers’ Creek, and returned after an absence 
of five months, having in the interval crossed 
the continent nearly on the mesial line, and 
attained to within one hundred miles of the 
sea-coast on the Gulf of Carpentaria. It 
was his intention to have kept more to the 
north-west, and have reached the Victoria 
River, made known to us by the travels of 
Mr. Gregory, the surveyor-general of More- 
ton Bay (Queensland), but all his efforts in 
this direction were checked by an extensive 
plain, devoid of grass, and covered with 
nothing but spinifex and gum-trees. Three 
times he endeavored to cross it, and was 
driven back, being saved the loss of his 
horses, which had been three days without 
water, solely by the accidental discovery of 
a native well. 

Nothing daunted he made two more at- 
tempts to round this “horrid plain” to the 
eastward, but with similar want of success. 
He then withdrew, and observing, from the 
top of the central Mount Sturt (a hill sit- 
uated about three miles to the north of the 
centre, and named after that celebrated ex- 
plorer whom Stuart accompanied on the ex- 
pedition of 1844), that there were ranges of 
hills to the north-east, giving indications of 
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better country in that direction, he resolved 
to shape his course accordingly. Having 
reached latitude 19° 32’ §., by longitude 
134° 18’ E., he determined to make one 
more effort to fall in with the Victoria 
River; but after journeying to the north- 
west for several days over a heavy, sandy 
soil, exposed to a burning sun, and losing 
three horses, owing to their being without 
water for a hundred and eleven hours, was’ 
obliged to abandon that project as hopeless, 
Stuart now changed his plan, and decided 
on pushing towards the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
With this intent he reached latitude 18° 47’ 
S., and had already got into excellent coun- 
try, well grassed and watered, when his fur- 
ther progress was stopped by bands of say- 
ages, who, attacking him and his party, and 
endeavoring to cut off their pack-horses, 
necessitated a precipitate retreat. 

These natives are described as being the 
most powerful and muscular yet met with 
on the Australian continent, and so fearless 
that it was not till they had been repeatedly 
fired upon, and several of their number 
killed, that Mr. Stuart and his two com- 
panions could retire unmolested. Opposed 
by such a dangerous enemy in front—hay- 
ing sustained the loss of three or four horses, 
being themselves much weakened by such 
long exposure, provisions, too, getting low, 
and tue dry season coming on when possibly 
the water might be evaporated at the camp- 
ing places where he had previously stopped 
on his journey—Stuart very unwillingly 
turned his horses’ heads homewards, and 
arrived at Chambers’ Creek, after having 
spent five months in a country hitherto un- 
known. 

During this period he had travelled (in- 
cluding the various detours) upwards of 
three thousand miles—had all but reached 
the sea-coast—had overlapped in latitude 
the track of Gregory on the Victoria bya 
hundred miles, and had approached it, both 
on the east and west side, to within two 
hundred miles. 

From March till August 26th scarcely 
any rain fell, at least, to use Mr. Stuart’s 
own words, “not so much as would’ wet a 
shirt through,” consequently, we can easily 
imagine that the sufferings of both men and 
horses, from the want of this necessary ele- 
ment, must have been very great, and owing 
to the lateness of the winter rains, many of 
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the water-holes at which he had stopped on 
his journey northwards were so much evap- 
orated on his return as barely to furnish a 
drink for the horses. The rations requisite 
for men going so long an expedition, and 
who must almost entirely depend on what 
they carry with them, have to be reduced to 
the smallest possible bulk, and at the din- 
ner given to our old friend at Adelaide, the 
attorney-general made a most amusing com- 
parison between the sumptuous repast just 
laid before them and a piece of gelatine be- 
longing to Mr. Stuart’s stock, about the size 
of an exaggerated cigar, estimated to form 
the food of thirty men for one day. It was 
owing to the sameness and scantiness of diet 
that Mr. Stuart became attacked with scurvy, 
and so debilitated in body that he could 
scarcely sit on horseback, while the move- 
ments of his companions (who were not 
above five-and-twenty years of age) became 
so enfeebled as to resemble those of men 
upwards of a hundred years old. 

So incredible indeed did the fact seem, 
that three men should traverse the conti- 
nent from south to north, return again, and, 
in so doing, journey upwards of three thou- 
sand miles in five months’ time, that many 
of their neighbors in Victoria at first re- 
fused to place credence in the assertion, but 
the character of Stuart as an explorer, es- 
tablished under Sturt, and the corroborated 
authenticity and accuracy of his previous 
discoveries, leave no doubt as to his having 
achieved this great feat. — 

The expedition having been fitted out en- 
tirely at the expense of Messrs. Finke and 
Chambers, the Colonial Government had to 
make some arrangement (to us unknown) 
before they would deliver up the informa- 
tion gained by Mr. Stuart, which being set- 
tled, his journal and documents were locked 
up in the government offices. Owing to 
this transfer of services from the employ of 
Mr. Chambers to that of the government, as 
well as to the discretionary wisdom of the 
latter in concealing the various geographi- 
cal points of Mr. Stuart’s route, until he 
shall be again well advanced into the inte- 
rior, lest the Victorian expedition under 
Burke, or any private party should rob him 
of the laurels all but won, we are kept much 
in the dark as to the minutie of this extraor- 
dinary journey. The existence of a large 
salt lake, supposed to be of great depth, 
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| the presence of the potato, and the Austra- 


lian-like contradiction of the natives con- 
suming the apples instead of the tubers, 
form some of the most striking features of 
this as yet unrevealed narrative. The party 
at the head of which Stuart is now no doubt 
far advanced on his previous route, consists 
of twelve persons well armed, with thirty- 
five pack and saddle horses, fitted out by a 
parliamentary vote of £2,500 ;. and in order 
to anticipate the liberality of being out- 
stripped by Mr. Burke at the head of his 
camels and horses, Mr. Chambers kindly 
placed all his stores at Oratunga at the dis- 
posal of the government, so as to save the 
time which would have been expended in 
forwarding the necessary rations from Ade- 
laide. 

Apart from the geographical interest con- 
nected with Mr. Stuart’s journey, one can- 
not fail to see how important is the bear- 
ing of the few facts made known to us on 
the establishment of communication, whether 
telegraphic or otherwise, across the conti- 
nent with India. Nor can we portray this 
in a stronger light, than by quoting the 
statement of his excellency Sir R. J. Mac- 
donnell, that whereas the cost of a tele- 
graphic wire carried all round the coast, 
whether east or west, would amount to up- 
wards of £800,000, one carried right across, 
besides being more easily repaired, and hav- 
ing no marine cables, would not amount to 
more than £400,000. 

The journals of the day have amused 
themselves at the expense of the petty ri- 
valry of the South Australian government 
in concealing the details of Stuart’s narra- 
tive from their more powerful neighbor of 
Victoria, but the poor colony has done more 
than that, she is applying for territorial ex- 
tension northwards to the seaboard, with an 
eye no doubt of including the future line of 
transit. It has been pointed out to Stuart 
that, in the present exploration, his great 
aim must be to connect his most northerly 
point with the Victoria River. Should he 
succeed in doing so (of which there seems to 
be but little doubt) a settlement would soon 
spring up in the fertile territory around the 
mouth of that stream, and communication 
and transit being ere long established across 
the continent, Adelaide would be in the most 
favorable geographical position to reap the 
lion’s share. 


» 
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Federation, so often mooted by the vari- 
ous colonies, will one day obliterate all these 
petty rivalries; meantime it must be the ar- 
dent wish of every scientific man, that this 
dauntless traveller may accomplish the rest 
of his journey, and return in safety to enroll 
his name among other distinguished travel- 
lers—Bruce, Park, and Livingstone. 


TO THE EDITOR OF “‘ ONCE A WEEK.” 
Srr,—In your excellent article on the re- 
cent exploration in Australia by Mr. Stuart, 
in the 86th Number of Once a Week, you 
speak of the Victoria River being made 
known by the travels of Mr. Gregory. 
This, I beg to inform you, was not the 
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\ case, as you will find by referring to vol. ii, 
| page 40 of my account of “ H.M.S. Beagle’s 
‘Exploratory Voyage in Australia” (pub. 
lished by Boone, Bond Street), during which 
the Victoria was the most important of sey. 
eral rivers discovered in that ship between 
the years 1837 and 1843. 

Mr. Gregory’s further exploration of this 
noble river quite bears out my anticipations 
of the extent it penetrates into the interior, 

The discovery of the Victoria I have this 
reason to remember, that it nearly cost me 
my life, through being speared in the lungs 
by a native. 

Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 





J. Lont SToKEs, Captain R. N, 





Mr. H. C. Sexovs’ pictures of “ Jerusalem 
in her grandeur ” and “ Jerusalem in her Fall” 
are now on view at the Gallery in Waterloo- 
place. In the first, Mr. Selous aims at convey- 
ing an idea of the actual aspect of the city of 
the three hills in the days of our Saviour. To 
attain this end he has carefully consulted every 
available and reliable authority. A morning 
sun illumines the ancient city which stretches 
out far away at the feet of the beholder, who is 
supposed to view it from the western side of the 
Mount of Olives. The Temple with its gates, 
courts, and towers, and resplendent with gold 
and marble, is its most conspicuous feature. 
Herod’s three towers, his palace and amphithe- 
atre,—the Proctorium,—the Tower of David, 
and the Garden of Gethsemane, are all shown, 
with many other buildings, and places of bibli- 
cal, and historical interest. The foreground is 
occupied with numerous figures embodying the 
incident of Christ’s triumphal entry into Jerusa- 
lem. The second picture is, of course, in direct 
contrast to the former, and depending as it does 
rather on facts than on legendary research for 
its interest, is more artistically and thoroughly 
complete. The point of view is much the same 
in both works, the lines of the landscape have 
undergone little change, but where the Temple 
once stood now rises the Mosque of Omar. 
The palaces and towers of former days are sup- 

lanted by narrow and deserted streets. Eng- 

ish travellers wrangle in dispute with an Arab 
escort about the price of his services on the spot 
once trodden by the feet of the Redeemer. 
Both pictures are large in size,. being some 
twelve feet long exclusive of their frames. 
Though in painting they partake somewhat of 
the “ panoramic” quality, they yet are full of 
able and skilful workmanship, and more than 
average ability. Great labor and research, and 
much time, have been devoted by Mr. Selous to 
these paintings. The long perspective lines of 
the buildings, the general arrangement and 
composition, are very ably managed. The 


color is pleasing, and the effect of the one scene 
is brilliant without garishness, while the sombre 
tones of the other are free from blackness or 
opacity. A small pencil drawing of “ Jerusa- 
lem,”’ as seen coming from Bethany, by Sir Da 
vid Wilkie, which hangs in the same gallery, 
strongly corroborates the truth of Mr. Selous’ 
delineation of the present aspect of the fallen 
city. Both pictures are in process of engraving 
by Mr. Charles Mottram. With all students 
of scriptural history and topography the prints 
will be deservedly popular.— Spectator, 16 March. 





M. Huc.—Perhaps it may not be generally 
known that M. Hue, the well-known author of 
“The Chinese Empire,” and other popular 
works, was one of those who lost their lives at 


Pekin last September. It is however asserted 
that his death arose from a mistake, as the Chi- 
nese were very partial to him, and had even dig- 
nified him with the sobriquet of “ Tai tai yat sin 
sang,”—literally ‘‘ Nineties one Teacher.” 

Hue was certainly impartial in his esti 
mate of the national character of the Celestials, 
He painted their follies with inimitable humor, 
while doing every justice to their virtues, and 
he avoided the error of many of our own writers 
on the subject, whose sketches are too often mere 
distorted caricatures, and as unlike the reality 
as the Great Mogul on a pack of cards to the 
potent sovereigns so called. The robust, indus- 
trious, and intelligent Chinaman from Penang 
eastward is a very different person from the 
effeminate and grotesque type which has been a 
standard butt amongst us for so long. Absurd- 
ities, social and political, are not peculiar to our 
neighbors; and when we ridicule Tartar cus- 
toms, and inveigh against bad faith, we should 
not altogether forget the subjects of Punch, and 
the more serious fact that it was we ourselves 
who first set the example by carrying on the 
opium trade, which had been declared contra 





band in the original treaty. 
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throp Mackworth Praed. When a mere boy 
at Eton, he edited the school-magazine (The 


Ir is the compensation of all men who die | Ztonian), and wrote poems in it such as were 


young, that they are recorded by the gen- | 


/ scarcely to be found in the most ambitious 


eration that survives them as of great weet | of the grown-up periodicals of that day. At 
ise. Envy no longer attends them ; and their Cambridge, where he obtained an unprec- 
renown is a convenient and unanswerable | /edented number of classical prizes, he was 
missile with which to crush a living aspirant the most brilliant debater at the Union save 
after the laurel. “ Verses, my good friend? | one, and the very best writer of epigram. 


Ah, pretty enough; but you should have 
seen poor Jones’ lines upon the same sub- 
ject. He had the real divine faculty, sir, 
had Jones. If he had but lived—but it was 
not to be so—there is no knowing what pin- 
nacle he would not have reached. The broken 
column in the churchyard fitly tells his tale. 
You were too young to know him as we 
knew him; but enough to say that he was 
king of us all.” 

Who has not heard some vague eulogium 
‘of this sort, delivered by one not usually 
given to panegyric, over a dead contempo- 
rary of his youth? Without some evidence 
beyond the ipse dixit of such a speaker, we 
might well doubt the genuineness of his as- 
sertion; and, indeed, most hearsay reputa- 
tions, used for the purposes of suppression 


and detraction, may be set down as by no 
means really formidable. A generous-na- 
tured man, too, will undesignedly magnify 
the talents of a departed genial spirit. 


“You might have won the Poet’s name, 
If such be worth the winning now, 
And gained a laurel for your brow, 
Of sounder leaf than I can claim,” 

says our greatest living poet of his dear dead 
friend ; but we don’t believe him, nor would 
he perhaps be better pleased if wedid. The 
past will always win a glory from its being 
far, and orb into the perfect star we saw 
not when we moved therein, as he himself 
confesses. 

On the other hand, it is certain that, now 
and then, at college or elsewhere, a young 
man will outstrip in many things the whole 
of his contemporaries in a very surprising 
manner; will coruscate and glitter in their 
firmament after a fashion impossible to a 
more middle-aged “body,” however lumi- 
nous, and then die; leaving perhaps nothing 
behind him save a shining track in the sky, 
discernible only by the eyes which beheld 
his living course. The generation that knew 
him perceive it, but not the next. 

Thus was it especially with the late Win- 





Moultrie, Sydney Walker, and Babington 
Macaulay, were contemporaries with him, 
and Praed was their favorite and their chief. 


|It was there that he began to write (in 


Knight’s Quarterly), those vers de socicté 
which have placed him at the head of all 
“fashionable” poets, and with no rival 
within sight; verses that not only deserve 
to occupy the space filled by the Hon. W. 
Spencer in the cyclopedias, but which may 
dispute for precedence with far greater 
names. Macaulay and he were of adverse 
politics, and in their songs of the Civil Wars 
they, of course, took opposite sides. One 
of Praed’s subjects was Marston Moor :— 


“To horse! to horse! Sir Nicholas, the clarion’s 
note is high! 

To horse! to horse! Sir 
makes reply! 

Ere this hath Lucas marched, with his gallant 
cavaliers, 

And the bray of Rupert’s trumpets grows fainter 
in our ears. 

To horse! to horse! Sir N 
is at the door, 

And the raven whets his beak o’er the field of 
Marston Moor. 


Nicholas, the big drum 


Nicholas! White Guy 


“Up rose the Lady Alice from her brief and 
broken prayer, 

And she brought a silken banner down the nar- 
row turret-stair ; 

Oh! many were the tears that those radiant eyes 
had shed, 

As she traced the bright word ‘ Glory’ 
gay and glancing thread ; 

And mournful was the smile which o’er those 
lovely features ran, 

As she said: ‘It is your lady’s gift; 
in the van,!? 


in the 


unfurl it 


“¢Tt shall flutter, noble wench, where the best 
and boldest ride 

’Midst the steel-clad files of Skippon, the black 
dragoons of Pride ; 

The recreant heart of Fairfax shall feel a sick- 
lier qualm, 

And the rebel lips of Oliver give out a louder 
psalm, 

When they see my lady’s gewgaw flaunt proudly 
on their wing, 

And hear her loyal soldiers shout, “ For God 
and for the king!”’’ 
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“Tis soon. The ranks are broken, along the 
royal line 

They fly, the braggarts of the court! the bul- 
lies of the Rhine! 

Stont Langdale’s cheer is heard no more, and 
Astley’s helm is down, 

And Rupert sheathes his rapier, with a curse 
and with a frown, 

And cold Newcastle mutters, as he follows in 
their flight : 

‘The German boar had better far have supped 
in York to-night.’ 


“The knight is left alone, his steel-cap cleft in 
twain. 

His good buff jerkin crimsoned o’er with many 
a gory stain ; 

Yet still he waves his banner, and cries amid 
the rout : 

‘For Church and King, fair gentlemen! spur 
on, and fight it out!’ 

And now he wards a Roundhead’s pike, and 
now he hums a stave, 

And now he quotes a stage-play, and now he fells 
a knave. 


**God aid thee now, Sir Nicholas ! thou hast no 
thought of fear! 

God aid thee now, Sir Nicholas! for fearful 
odds are here! 

The rebels hem thee in, and at every cut and 
thrust, 

‘Down, down,’ they cry, ‘with Belial ! down 
with him to the dust !’ 

‘I would,’ quoth grim old Oliver, ‘ that Be- 

lial’s trusty sword 

This day were doing battle for the Saints and for 
the Lord!’ 


“ The Lady Alice sits with her maidens in her 
bower, 

The gray-haired warder watches from the cas- 
tle’s topmost tower ; 

* What news ? what news, old Hubert ?’—‘ The 
battle’s lost and won: 

The royal troops are melting, like mists before 
the sun! 

And a wounded man approaches—I’m blind, 
and cannot see, 

Yet sure I am that sturdy step my master’s step 
must be!’ 


***T’ve brought thee back thy banner, wench, 
from as rude and red a fray 

As e’er was proof of soldier’s thew, or theme for 
minstrel’s lay ! 

Here, Hubert, bring the silver bowl, and liquor 
quantum suff. 

I'll make a shift to drain it yet, ere I part with 
boots and buff— 

Though Guy through many a gaping wound is 
breathing forth his life, 

And I come to thee a landless man, my fond 
and faithful wife ! 


**¢ Sweet! we will fill our money-bags, and 
freight a ship for France, 

And mourn in merry Paris for this poor land’s 
mischance : 

For if the worst befall me, why, better axe and 
rope, 
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Than life with Lenthal for a king, and Peters 


for a pope! 

Alas! alas! my gallant Guy!—curse on the 
crop-eared boor 

Who sent me, with my standard, on foot from 
Marston Moor!’ ” 


This has the true clank of the war-ballad, 
and breathes, through fiery nostril, the true 
Cavalier spirit, but it is no shame to our 
author fo say, that it is scarce a match for 
his friend’s Naseby. Where Praed was not 
to be approached by any one, before or since, 
was in graceful humor, asin The Belle of the 
Ball :— 


“‘ Years—years ago—ere yet my dreams 
Had been of being wise and witty ; 
Ere I had done with writing themes, 
Or yawned o’er this infernal Chitty ; 
Years, years ago, while all my joy 
Was in my fowling-piece and filly ; 
In short, while I was yet a boy, 
I fell in love with Laura Lilly. 


“T saw her at a country ball ; 

There when the sound of flute and fiddle 
Gave signal sweet in that old hall, 

Of hands across, and down the middle, 
Hers was the subtlest spell by far 

Of all that sets young hearts romancing : 
She was our queen, our rose, our star ; 

And when she danced—O Heaven, her dane- 

ing! 


“ Dark was her hair, her hand was white ; 

Her voice was exquisitely tender, 

Her eyes were full of liquid light; 
I never saw a waist so slender ; 

Her every look, her every smile, 
Shot right and left a score of arrows; 

I thought ’twas Venus from her isle ; 
I wondered where she’d left her sparrows. 


“She talked of politics, or prayers ; 
Of Southey’s prose, or Wordsworth’s son- 
nets ; 

Of daggers, or of dancing-bears, 
Of battles, or the last new bonnets : 

By candle-light, at twelve o’clock, 
To me it mattered not a tittle, 

If those bright lips had quoted Locke, 
I might have thought they murmured Little, 


“ Through sunny May, through sultry June, 

I loved her with a love eternal ; 

I spoke her praises to the moon, 
I wrote them for the Sunday Journal. 

My mother laughed ; I soon found out 
That ancient ladies have no feeling ; 

My father frowned ; but how should gout 
Find any happiness in kneeling ? 


‘She was the daughter of a dean, 
Rich, fat, and rather apoplectic ; 
She had one brother just thirteen, 
Whose color was extremely hectic ; 
Her grandmother, for many a year, 
Had fed the parish with her bounty ; 
Her second-cousin was a peer, 
And lord-lieutenant of the county. 
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“ But titles and the three-per-cents, 
And mortgages, and great relations, 
And India bonds and tithes and rents, 
Oh, what are they to love’s sensations ? 
Black eyes, fair forehead, clustering locks, 
Such wealth, such honors, Cupid chooses ; 
He cares as little for the stocks, 
As Baron Rothschild for the muses. 


“ She sketched: the vale, the wood, the beach 
Grew lovelier from her pencil’s shading. 
She botanized : I envied each 
Young blossom in her boudoir fading. 
She warbled Handel; it was grand— 
She made the Catalina jealous. 
t She touched the organ: I could stand 
For hours and hours, and blow the bellows. 


“She kept an albnm, too, at home, 

Well filled with all an album’s glories ; 
Paintings of butterflies and Rome, 

Patterns for trimming, Persian stories : 
Soft songs to Julia’s cockatoo, 

Fierce odes to famine and to slaughter : 
And autographs of Prince Leboo, 

And recipes of elder-water. 


“ And she was flattered, worshipped, bored ; 
Her steps were watched, her dress was noted, 
Her poodle-dog was quite adored, 
Her sayings were extremely quoted. 
She laughed, and every heart was glad, 
As if the taxes were abolished. 
She frowned, and every look was sad, 
As if the opera were demolished. 


“She smiled on many just for fun,— 
I knew that there was nothing in it ; 
I was the first, the only one 
Her heart had thought of for a minute ; 
I knew it, for she told me so, 
In phrase which was divinely moulded ; 
She wrote a charming hand, and oh! 
How sweetly all her notes were folded ! 


“Our love was like most other loves,— 
A little glow, a little shiver ; 
A rosebud and a pair of gloves, 
And ‘Fly Not Yet,’ upon the river ; 
Some jealousy of some one’s heir, 
Some hopes of dying broken-hearted, 
A miniature, a lock of hair, 
The usual vows,—and then we parted. 
“We parted : months and years rolled by ; 
We met again four summers after ; 
Our parting was all sob and sigh,— 
Our meeting was all mirth and laughter; 
‘or in my heart’s most secret cell, 
There had been many other lodgers ; 
And she was not the ball-room belle, 
But only Mrs.—Something—Rogers.” 
Praed could write fairly, and even freshly 
upon any subject, and when, at the univer- 
sity, some ladies sent him this inexplicable 
jargon,— 
“ A dragon’s tail is flayed to warm 
A headless maiden’s heart,” 
for the text of a poem, he produced two 
charming cantos upon it, called Lillian. Af- 
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ter such a feat as that, it is not likely that 
he would fail when he had real flesh and 
blood to paint from, nor did he. Among 
his Everyday Characters,—who, however, 
are, alas! by no means too often met with, 
—hbis Quince will ever stand forth to com- 
bine the truthfulness of Crabbe with the wit 
and pathos of Thomas Hood. 

The Vicar is quite as excellent a portrait, 
but that also is too full-length for hanging 
here, and besides, has not wise Miss Mitford 
already embalmed it in her own amber? * 
She dug Praed’s poems forth from the old 
American edition, as we are now doing from — 
the new,t two loosely compiled and ill- 
edited volumes, some of the errors of which 
are, however, unavoidable. It is a shameful 
thing that no Englishman has been ever in- 
trusted with the task of collecting these “ re- 
mains,” scattered over the periodicals of 
twenty years ago, and under a multitude of 
pseudonyms, but each to be recognized with- 
out much difficulty by a genial and true 
critic. As it is, the work has been unsatis- 
factorily done: there should haye been one 
volume instead of two; the juvenile and 
local poems should have been left out ; and 
every first sketch of an afterwards finished 
poem (for, like Macaulay, Praed often 
wholly re-wrote his compositions) should, 
in common fairness, be expunged. We are 
thankful, however, for much good ripe grain, 
notwithstanding the chaff among which it 
lies. Josephine is a bold and original poem, 
upon a subject, however, which we wonder to 
behold in modest American type. Schools 
and School-fellows is at least as good as 
Hood’s Ode to Clapham Academy : 

“Where are my friends ?—I am alone, 

No playmate shares my beaker— 
Some lie beneath the churchyard stone, 
And some before the Speaker ; 
And some compose a tragedy, 
And some compose a rondo; 
And some draw sword for liberty, 
And some draw pleas for John Doe. 
“Tom Mill was used to blacken eyes, 
Without the fear of Sessions ; 
Charles Medler loathed false quantities, 
As much as false professions. 
Now Mill keeps order in the land, 
A magistrate pedantic ; 
And Medler’s feet repose, unscanned, 
Beneath the wide Atlantic.” 


* Recollections of a Literary Life. By Miss 
Mitford. 


t The Poetical Works of Winthrop Mackworth 





Praed. New and enlarged edition. New York. 
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The reference to those “ before the Speaker ” 
would apply to Praed himself. He was at 
various periods member for St. Germain in 
Cornwall, for Great Yarmouth, and for Ayles- 
bury ; and in 1835 he was Secretary of the 
Board of Control. In 1839, he died of con- 
sumption, at the age of thirty-seven. 

The Red Fisherman, one of the best of 
Praed’s serious pieces, makes us lament its 
length—as no reader of it ever did—since 
that precludes its quotation ; and the same 
may be said of the Chant of the Brazen 
Head, from which, however, we must cull 
two verses :-— 


‘“‘T think that friars and their hoods, 

Their doctrines and their maggots, 

Have lighted up too many feuds, 
And far too many fagots ; 

I think while zealots fast and frown, 
And fight for two or seven, 

That there are fifty roads to town, 
And rather more to heaven. 
* * * * 


“T think that Love is like a play 
Where tears and smiles are blended, 
Or like a faithless April day, 
Whose shine with shower is ended ; 
Like Colnbrook pavement, rather rough ; 
Like trade, exposed to losses ; 
And like a Highland plaid, all stuff, 
And very full of crosses.” 


* 


How many of Praed’s excellent poems are 
known to our readers? Some half a dozen, 
perhaps, to some of them, but to the great 
majority, none. Even that simple song of 
his, beginning, ‘‘ I remember, I remember 
how my childhood fleeted by,” sung by so 
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many young ladies in white muslin, is not 
awarded to its legitimate owner. Praed, 
who has long been a favorite author with 
the educated American public, is, in short, 
only known in his own country as the best 
poetical charade writer of his day, and as 
that, perhaps, only because Sir Walter Scott 
pronounced him to be so. With a very 
beautiful effort of that kindalthough it is 
mere waste of wealth—we will therefore con- 
clude this paper; nor, since it is very easy 
to be guessed, will we insult our readers, ag 
is the manner of some periodicals, by prom. 
ising ‘“‘ the answer in our next.” 


“Come from my First, ay, come ! 

The battle dawn is nigh ; 

And the screaming trump and the thundering 

drum 

Are calling thee to die! 

Fight as thy father fought, 
Fall as thy father fell ; 

Thy task is taught, thy shroud is wrought; 
So—forward ! and farewell ! 


“ Toll ye, my Second, toll ! 

Fling high the flambeau’s light ; 

And sing the hymn for a parted soul, 
Beneath the silent night ! 

The wreath upon his head, 
The cross upon his breast, 

Let the prayer be said, and the tear be shed: 
So—take him to his rest! 


“Call ye my Whole, ay, call ! 

The lord of lute and lay ; 

And let him greet the sable pall 
With a noble song to-day ; 

Go, call him by his name; 
No fitter hand may crave 

To light the flame of a soldier’s fame 
On the turf of a soldier’s grave.” 





Tue Foot anv 1Ts CovERING.—By James 
Dowie. Robert Hardwicke —Mr. Dowie is a 
practical shoemaker, who is keenly alive to the 
fact that a badly-fitting shoe is the cause of no 
inconsiderable proportion of the ills that flesh 
is heir to, and very anxious that an evil which 
is so easily preventable should not be tamely 
submitted to any longer. This object he hopes 
to attain by the publication of the present vol- 
ume, which consists of a translation of Dr. 
Camper’s treatise on The Best Form of Shoe, 
accompanied by a commentary, which is at once 
much longer and more practically useful than 





its text. His book is mainly adapted for the 
use of gentlemen of his own profession, to whose 
notice we heartily recommend it ; but his funda 
mental principle, that it is worse than folly to 
sacrifice not only comfort, but health also, to 
the requirements of an arbitrary fashion, is one 
that can scarcely be too strongly urged or ,too 
widely disseminated. Mr. Dowie holds, with 
Lord Bacon, that “ every man is a debtor to his 
profession ;”” and in his case the debt is not 
only acknowledged, but fully and conscientiously 
discharged. —Spectator. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
From The Press. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MRS. PIOZZI.* 

THE position that Johnson holds in public 
estimation is the most singular that has ever 
been occupied by a literary man. The au- 
thor of ‘The Rambler” and the “ Vanity 
of Human Wishes” might well have fol- 
lowed Churchill, his superior in poetry, and 
Richardson, at least his equal in prose, into 
comparative obscurity. But whilst Churchill 
was diminishing his genius by a course of 
profligacy and excess, and Richardson was 
trifling away his time amidst a bevy of ad- 
miring blue-stockings, Johnson was the 
centre and moving spirit of a circle of great 
men, with Boswell at his elbow. Those 
conversations so literally recorded are the 
corner-stone of his fame. It was a strange 
thing to see those glorious satellites, Burke, 
Goldsmith, Reynolds, Gibbon, and Garrick, 
revolving round the slovenly, rugged, scrof- 
ulous old Jupiter, yielding to force of char- 
acter the homage which genius alone could 
not have won, and unconsciously gaining 
fresh claims to remembrance as units in that 
friendly band. We see the whole man 
drawn out before us; we seem to see his 
inward thoughts without the sickly coloring 
of Rousseau’s Confessions. His political 
prejudices, his outbreaks of temper, his 
roughness of manner, his fits of dejection, 
all conduce to make us feel that we know 
him. It is Cromwell painted with all his 
pimples. These private troubles mitigated 
by religious faith, this love of domesticity, 
and these personal failings, have made John- 
son’s every word and action a subject of 
study and pride to Englishmen, and have 
ennobled the associates who sympathized 
with and forgot his eccentricities. 

Of these associates Mrs. Thrale was one 
of the most intimate, and the most unfor- 
tunate in her friendship. In fact, the pres- 
ent work has essentially the character of a 
justification. Of all Johnson’s friends Hes- 
ter Thrale had the least reason to boast, “Je 
ne suis pas la rose, mais j’ai vecu d’ elle.” 
The story of their intimacy is striking. It 
is evident that the wife and not the husband 
was the connecting link between the man of 
letters and Streatham. It was her task to 


* Autobiography, oe and Literary Remains 


of Mrs. Piozzi (Thrale). Edited with Notes and 
an Introductory Account of her Life and Writings, 
by A. Hayward, Esq., Q.C. ‘Two Vois. London: 
Longmans. 
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guide the pen and soothe the superstitious 
terrors of genius at a crisis in which sick- 
ness and mental disease maintained a doubt- 
ful conflict with a mind that had lost its 
balance, and a system that had worn out its 
youthful vigor. And this without ties of 
friendship or calls of duty—not the tender 
nurturing of weeks or months, but the con- 
stant watching of many years. Surely, such 
a tenderness must have met with a due re- 
turn in the hour of restored health and re- 
newed strength. We find, outwardly at 
least, little but persevering rudeness and a 
constant disregard for the feclings of the 
kind entertainer. Not that we impute this 
as blame to Johnson, for the fault lay in 
early privations, defective education, and a 
diseased body, not in his heart. That was 
true enough. But it made the sacrifice all 
the more precious in one who with little ef- 


fort could have raised herself to the highest 


place in the world of fashion and pleasure. 
Johnson was scarcely a pleasant guest. His 
manners at meals were rather those of a wild 
beast than of a man; at table his looks re- 
mained riveted on his plate, and he ate with 
a will that caused the veins of his forehead 
to swell and a strong perspiration to break 
out; on his travels he was even known to 
have attacked a dish of stewed carp with his 
fingers. So superstitious was he, that one 
day when late for dinner he was found vainly 
endeavoring to pass a particular spot in the 
ante-room. He tried the health of his friends 
and the patience of the servants by his love 
for late hours, and highly resented any at- 
tempt on their part to restrain this incon- 
venient habit. Few ladies would have borne 
with equanimity his turning the candles with 
their ends downwards, when they did not 
burn brightly, to the certain destruction of 
the carpets, almost reminding us of the man 
who would burn a house to roast his eggs. 
Still harder was it to expose one’s friends to 
the criticism, often brutal, of a man whose 
temper was as uncertain as it was dangerous. 
The most innocent remark, the thinnest 
piece of badinage, might draw down a 
storm of personalities and invective on some 
sensitive and unwitting head. That Mrs. 
Thrale under this cloud of unattractive qual- 
ities and habits could discern the real merit 
of the sage speaks more for the soundness 
of her head and heart, than can be effaced 
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by the bitterness of a rival biographer and 
the unfairness of a brilliant essayist. 
Boswell’s Life and the ‘‘ Autobiography” 
exhibit Johnson’s character under two dif- 
ferent phases. Whilst in the former we 
have drawn to the life the autocrat of the 
“Club,” the wit and devotee, in the latter 
we find the social philosopher and the man 
of gallantry. No one has more fully shown 
the falseness of Rochefoucauld’s maxim,— 
** Young women who do not wish to appear 
coquettes, and men of advanced years who 
do not wish to appear ridiculous, should 
never speak of love as a thing in which they 
take part.” No one could discourse more 
wisely and pleasantly of love than Johnson ; 
and his faithfulness to the memory of the 
‘pretty charmer,” whom he married in her 
forty-eighth year, displays one of the most 
pleasing traits in his character. What pic- 
ture can be more charming than the uncouth, 
old man fondling the little Burney on his 
knee? We can hardly explain his popular- 
ity with the other sex on the principle which 
makes them patronize lap-dogs and Chinese 
monsters ; though possibly his personal pe- 
culiarities enhanced their admiration. They 
recognized his genius, and he understood 


their ways. It is sad that such a friendship 
as that between Johnson and Mrs. Thrale 
ended untimely. Mr. Thrale died 1781, 
Towards the latter part of his life he seems 
to have been a neglectful husband and a 


dull companion. Three years later Mrs. 
Thrale, after vainly striving with her pas- 
sion, married Piozzi the singer. He seems 
to have been in every way'a gentleman, and 
by his conduct fully attested the wisdom of 
his wife’s choice. But he was a foreigner— 
and Johnson hated foreigners; he was a 
singer—and years afterwards Byron stigma- 
tized Naldi and Catalani as ‘‘ amusing vaga- 
bonds ;” she had a large jointure—and the 
world termed her new husband a fortune- 
hunter. We do not give any credit to the 
suggestion that Johnson wished to marry 
Thrale’s widow himself; and we think it an 
injustice to his memory to impute other self- 
ish motives. The whole pith of the book 
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before us, the justification of Mrs. Piozzi, is 
contained in the correspondence just prior 
to the marriage, which space alone prevents 
our quoting, to the signal discomfiture of 
Boswell, Macaulay, and Johnson,—of the 
last especially; for we venture to say that 
no man has ever shown less regard for the 
feelings of the veriest stranger, than John- 
son shows there for the feelings of one who 
loved and honored him. The ease and com- 
pleteness with which Mr. Hayward demol- 
ishes the ill-natured satire of Lord Macau- 
lay, and chases him from one position to 
another, is at once amusing and instructive; 
for if the brilliant historian discover inaccu- 
racy so gross in a comparatively small mat- 
ter, it seems rather probable that he brings 
the same fault to the discussion of weightier 
subjects. To have led him so completely 
by the nose is also another feather in Bos- 
well’s cap. It is a remarkable instance of 
retributive justice that the same writer who 
reviled Mr. Croker with savage captiousness 
for ascertaining that Miss Burney had mis- 
represented her age, should be found guilty 
of defaming the reputation ofa virtuous and 
tender-hearted woman. 

Mrs. Piozzi was an active little woman— 
not exactly pretty, but with an expressive 
countenance. She says of herself, “ I never 
was handsome; I always had too many 
strong points in my face for beauty: ” and 
this statement is borne out by the portraits 
that exist of her from the hands of Reynolds 
and Hogarth. Though not gifted with ge- 
nius, she possessed, by the confession of her 
contemporaries, great conversational powers, 


and, by the testimony of her writings, con-' 


siderable literary talent. Her “ Streatham 
Portraits ” are good in themselves, and still 
more interesting in an historical point of 
view. Mr. Hayward has executed his task 
of editor with praiseworthy fidelity to the 
cause which it was his part to advocate. No 
man, as regards knowledge and mechanical 
skill of style, was more qualified for the task ; 
and we think no man would have done it 
better. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
HIDDEN ROMANCE. 

Many persons are more or less misunder- 
stood in this world, but the most misunder- 
stood of all persons are middle-aged men. 
Other people have injustice done them by 
scattered individuals, but middle-aged men 
are misunderstood by a whole class. Noone 
from twenty to twenty-five has the remotest 
notion of doing justice to another person ten 
or twelve years older. The young enthusiast 
has sympathies for every other description of 
person—adores children, sees heaven in in- 
fancy, reveres old age tottering to the grave, 
clings even to what Germans call the mother 
element in portly matrons. But he or she 
feels wholly and absolutely cut off from the 
middle-aged man. What are moonlight 
walks, and quotations from poets, and secret 
plans for a world-arousing novel, and confi- 
dential intimacies, and the embarrassments 
of love, to a stupid, prosaic, well-to-do crea- 
ture, who wraps up before setting out in the 
night air, who wishes to have his dinner regu- 
lar and well cooked, who talks politics or 
shop, and who has secured a wife as uninter- 
esting as himself? The young heart is gush- 
ing with its first perusal of Maud, of Shelley’s 
Shylark, or Childe Harold, and is exulting in 
adim belief that it, too,isa poet. Incomes 
the misunderstood one, talks not very will- 
ingly about Maud, thinks it has beauties, 
but great defects, pronounces Shelley rather 
vague, and Childe Harold in a great part 
elaborated by the simple machinery of find- 
ing the rhyme first, and then the sense to fit 
in. These remarks fall like sleeton a young 
plant. The impetus of romantic enthusiasm 
is checked, and the wounded spirit would 
tefuse to believe, even on the oaths of two 
credible witnesses, that not many years ago 
this critic was full of romance, loved the 
moonlight, kept an album of quotations, and 
had a weakness for the tenderest passages 
of the most tender poets—that even now 
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memory keeps the past tolerably fresh to 
him, and that he prizes a few favorite au- 
thors above land and goods. The solution 
of the apparent discrepancy is one which | 
young people cannot apprehend. When | 
persons have read and felt much, they in | 
time begin to take the deeper emotions for | 
granted. They are too far advanced to need 
or give the assurance that Shakspeare un- 
derstood the human heart, that Byron ex-, 
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presses the ordinary and superficial emotions 
raised by scenery as well as they can be ex- 
pressed, and that Maud is a wonderful ex- 
hibition of the affection of a morbid mind. 
People who are accustomed to things about 
which they have long ago given vent to their 
first feelings dwell naturally on the slighter 
points on which a difference of opinion can 
reasonably be expected, and as to which it 
is worth while to say something. The young 
forget that it is only their rosy cheek, and 
beaming eye, and pretty excitement that pre- 
vent the expression of their most cherished 
convictions sounding like a string of plati- 
tudes. 

It is true, however, that much of romance 
fades away as life goes on. It will fade 
away in the life of the romantic youth or 
maiden just as it has faded away in the life 
of their elders. This is because romance is 
in a large degree personal. It takes the 
form of an imaginary shaping of our own ca- 
reers. The young man who reads Maud pic- 
tures himself standing in the garden, and 
calling a real Maud to come to him. If he 
reads of adventures, of expeditions, of chiv- 
alry, of feats of arms or endurance, he likes 
to place himself in the position of those of 
whom he is reading, and do their acts, or 
outrival them, in fancy. The life of the 
young is a long happy dream, with succes- 
sive pictures of excitement, of fame, and 
perhaps of religious ecstasy. The youth 
feels himself capable of doing or being any 
thing under the sky, and appropriates to 
himself as his bare due the most splendid 
rewards, and especially the reward of a ro- 
mantic love. After a certain time of life, to 
dream such dreams is impossible. They are, 
we are aware, incapable of being realized. 
A man who knows he has made a sensible, 
happy, and tolerably prudent match with a 
young lady of his own station, cannot believe 
that he will go to Fairy-land and marry a 
princess. He knows that his Maud will 
come into the garden at any time he likes 
during the day, and that therefore it would 
be absurd to ask her to go there by night. 
He is aware of the possibilities before him. 
He will make so much or spend so much, if 
he is lucky, and so much less if he is unlucky. 
He knows that emotions end. He is aware 
that after the most sublime scenery bed- 
time must come, and that if the bed is damp 
or dirty, the scenery cannot make up for the 
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to think about, many annoyances to endure 
or avert, many persons probably to care for. 
It is therefore unlikely that he can busy 
himself with the dreams of the imagination, 
for he has little spare thought for what is 
dreamy, and as dreams can no longer ap- 
pear to him as the index of his own lot, he 
does not think it worth while to make time 
for them, and to control his thoughts so as 
to give them play. 

Happily, however, the path of man through 
life is embellished with continual compensa- 
tions. If we lose one thing we get another. 
Those who have done with personal romance 
for themselves gradually acquire it in a man- 
ner through others, and learn to take a vi- 
carious enjoyment in the bursts of youthful 
enthusiasm. It is only slowly that this feel- 
ing takes possession of the mind, and at first 
we fight against a mode of regarding life 
which reminds us that so much of the flowery 
part of our own time is gone forever. But 
gradually we succumb to the pleasures—and 
they are very pure pleasures—of that vica- 
rious romance. As life goes on, parents are 


absorbed in the destinies of their children. 
A mother watches over her daughter’s en- 


gagement with almost as much interest as 
she once took in her own. A father is glad 
at heart that his boy likes the noble words 
of a noble poet, and spouts them by the sea- 
side or in the wood. He exults when he 
finds the lad thinks that his partner at the 
last ball was perfection, and hints that she 
would perhaps come into the garden. But 
before this period of life arrives—before pa- 
rental affection has made parents once more 
romantic—the time comes when the heart 
that has ended its own personal romance de- 
lights in the romance of those who are still 
in the morning of their years. The middle- 
aged man secretly heaps coals of fire on the 
head of the young and romantic being who 
despises him as prosaic. He returns good 
for evil. He loves the romance which is 
exhibited to shame him, and dreams for 
others what he cannot dream for himself. 
The engagements, or inclinations, or disap- 
pointments of his young friends are matters 
of moment to him, and he takes an interest 
in all their doings. As a pair of lovers turn 
out for their evening stroll among lilies and 
roses, they feel a contempt, which they do 
not much affect to conceal, for him, as they 
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inconvenience. He has also many realities | see him turn in to his quiet cigar or rubber, 


But he has really the best of it; for while 
this slightly unenviable prejudice blinds 
them, he blesses them in secret, and watches 
their receding forms with a smile of amuse. 
ment and a tear of regret and sympathy, 
Whether this is to be called romantic in hin 
or notis not very important. It comes near 
enough to romance to show that to be unro. 
mantic is not his chief characteristic. 

It is also to be remarked that a very large 
portion of romance is not personal. Per. 
haps what is meant by “romance” and 
“romantic” may be expressed by saying 
that they convey the notion of a power, and 
a delight in the use of the power, of trans. 
porting ourselves into imaginary scenes of 
a tender or heroic kind. It is quite possi 
ble that one of the chief elements in the 
pleasure of romance may lie in fancying that 
we could personally go through these scenes; 
but it is also possible that there may bea 
pleasure in romance even if we do not for 
a moment suppose that we could be mixed 
up in reality with what we are thinking of 
The highest poetry is very often distasteful 
to young people, for the precise reason that 
they cannot bring it within their range, 
They cannot see how it is connected with 
themselves. Their elders have a great al- 
vantage over them here. They do not want 
to see this connection. It is also a great 
advantage, in enjoying and judging many 
of the highest works that have embodied 
tender and romantic feelings, to be indiffer. 
ent to love. As long as people are anxious 
to have their amatory instincts gratified in 
literature, they cannot bring themselves to 
care much for that species of poetry which 
is based on the other great phases of human 
feeling, or deals with the more permanent 
interests of man. Probably few persons 
under thirty like Paradise Lost. Young 
people know it is a fine poem, and full of 
magnificent imagery; but it is all about 
things that are very uninteresting as com- 
pared with Maud and the Princess. Words- 
worth, again, is a writer who is seldom rel- 
ished until his quiet melancholy is congenial 
to the mind that has lost its own early 
spring. It is true that Wordsworth once 
was the fashion even among young people, 
but that was because the great authorities 
of the day recommended him, and fashion 
made him popular. But he is, we believe, 
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far less read now. He is merely one of the 
poets of the past, and he is not one that 
those who are now beginning to read poetry 
care to select. The poetry of action, like 
the Iliad and most of Shakspeare’s plays, 
is equally welcome at all times of life to 
those who care for poetry at all; and there- 
fore the chief change that years bring is the 
substitution of a delight in poetry of a grand, 
or religious, or melancholy, or reflective 
kind, for a delight in poetry addressed to 
the passions. No one who has tried both 
kinds of enjoyment will acknowledge that 
this is a change from better to worse. But 
it is a change which makes those who have 
undergone it very little inclined to speak of 
it, or to be enthusiastic in the expression of 
their admiration when they admire. Peo- 
ple of sense and experience are generally 
inclined to keep their quiet melancholy and 
their spiritual aspirations to themselves; 
and therefore the romance of the middle- 
aged, even when most characteristic and 
intense, is usually hidden. 

There is also a tendency in a large portion 
of the literature of the present time which 
has the effect of doubling the veil under 
which this hidden romance is concealed. 
Criticism acts on many persons as a stimu- 
lant to disobey it. They think it only shows 
a want of fine feeling and proper enthusiasm 
to test what is written by a high standard, 
to exercise reserve, and to praise in moder- 
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charms the writer and the gushing portion 
of the public generally, excites the disgust 
and contempt of those who have learned to 
control, and perhaps in some measure to 
forget, their own feelings, who wish that 
words when used should have as definite, 
clear, and apt a meaning as possible, and 
who regard all grandiloquence as a mere 
trick of style. They are constantly on their 
guard to avoid giving any color for the sup- 
position that they could be romantic in the 
way in which those whose taste is to them 
simply execrable are romantic; and they 
thus hide their own romance more carefully 
and consciously than would otherwise be 
natural to them. There is no way of avoid- 
ing this. The time is far distant when there 
will no longer be two sets of people in the 
world—the one prone to criticism and the 
other prone to grandiloquence. We are 
entirely on the side of the critics, but we 
must acknowledge that there are some evils 
attaching to the habit of constantly keeping 
the expression of feeling within bounds. 
Romance may be so hidden as to fade away 
beneath the obscurity that hides it. This 
would take place very rapidly were it not 
that it is secretly fed by the communion 
with a few favorite and great authors; but 
even this may not altogether suffice, and 
romance, we must acknowledge, requires 
occasionally a little airing in order to be 
vigorous. How this is to be done is so 


ation. Accordingly, they pile up the tallest | much a matter of individual taste and char- 
words they can find, speak of every thing in | acter, of circumstances and opportunity, that 


superlatives, overflow with enthusiasm, and 


put every thing on a grand footing, such as | 
the whisperings of eternity, or the beatings | 
of a nation’s heart, or the mission of hu- | 
manity. Writing of this kind, although it | 


|it would be impossible to lay down any gen- 


eral rule that would be of much use as a 
guide. These occasional bloomings of hid- 
den romance are as delicate as they are 
precious, and must be left to spring up in 
their own way. 





AtrTEeRBoRY, the celebrated Bishop of Roch- 
ester, in the time of Queen Anne, happened to 
say in the house of Lords, while speaking on a 
certain bill then under discussion, that he had 
prophesied last winter this bill would be at- 
tempted in the present session, and he was sorry 
to find he had proved a true prophet. Lord 
Coningsby, who spoke after the bishop, and 
always spoke in a passion, desired the House to 
remark that one of the right reverend had set 
himself forth as a prophet; but, for his part, he 


did not know what prophet to liken him to, 
unless to that furious prophet Balaam, who was 
reproved by his own ass. Atterbury, in reply, 
with great wit and calmness exposed this rude 
attack, concluding thus; ‘“ Since the noble lord 
has discovered in our manners such a similitude, 
Iam well content to be compared to the prephet 
Balaam ; but, my lords, Iam at a loss how to 
make out the other part of the parallel; Iam 
sure that I have been reproved by nobody but 





his lordship !””"—Aing’s Memoirs. 
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From The Atheneum, 
The History of England from the Accession 
of James the Second. By Lord Macaulay. 

Vol. V., Edited by his Sister, Lady ‘Trev- 

elyan. Longman and Co. 

OvER that grave in the great abbey which 
the historian so warmly coveted and so nobly 
won, it would be the desire of every man of 
sense and sensibility that there should now 
be peace. But this will hardly be. The 
writer is at rest. The applause of his read- 
ers, the censure of his critics, can delight or 
exercise that gladiatorial brain no more. The 
strong and passionate heart which seemed 
to glow and sparkle in the fire of contro- 
versy, has done with all its loves and hates. 
But the written word remains; a word em- 
phasized with power and scorn; a word an- 
nounced with no misgiving and with no re- 
serve; yet assailing characters the most 
revered, opinions the most cherished, insti- 
tutions the most respectable. Around this 
word we cannot hope for truce. The war of 
evidence, of sarcasm, of vituperation, which 
already rages, will, we fear, burn out afresh 
and with greater violence. It is not, as in 
Lord Macaulay’s earlier time, a war in which 
the reprisals were personal and the con- 
quests easy. Against John Wilson Croker, 
Macaulay could defend himself. He had no 
great need to dread the wrath of Robert 
Montgomery. But no man can hope to out- 
rage a nation and get off scot free. Personal 
ire exhausts itself very soon: a squib, an 
insult, or a literary victory may disarm re- 
sentment and allay rancor. But the passion 
of a party like that of the High Church,— 
of a community like that of the Quakers,— 
and of a nationality like that of Scotland, 
suffers no exhaustion and no fatigue. A suc- 
cession of combatants will replace the retir- 
ing gladiator: Croker is followed by the 
Bishop of Exeter, Foster by Jannay and 
Paget, Napier by Robert Chambers. 

We cannot hope to extinguish these con- 
troversigs, seemng how much in the present 
volume is adapted to excite and inflame 
them. Those Quakers who have heretofore 
been scandalized by the picturesque carica- 
tures of Penn and Fox, will, in the lesser 
degree, reject the story, as here told, of the 
fair Quaker who is supposed to have been 
in love with Spencer Cowper. The Scotch 
will be moved, and some of them maddened, 
by the elaborate representation of the Da- 
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rien disaster. Admirers of John, Duke of 
Marlborough, will be offended by the con. 
tinued maltreatment of that great officer, 
But we shall not ourselves to-day take part 
in these inevitable debates. We leave Mr, 
Bowden to defend the Stout family, and Mr, 
Chambers, or any other good Scot, to ex- 
plain the impugned sanity and honesty of 
his countrymen who went out with William 
Paterson to found a new Tyre, or Venice, in 
the Isthmus of Darien. Marlborough is suf- 
ficiently taken care of. Of Montrose, of 
Dartmouth, of William Penn, enough has 
been said; but until many of the historical 
discussions which are still open shall have 
been closed, no final opinion on the value of 
Lord Macaulay’s ‘* History of England” can 
be pronounced. Popular judgments on books 
are liable to much revision. About a cen- 
tury ago, a work was announced in the 
newspapers under the title of a “ History of 
England from the Accession of James the 
First to the Elevation of the House of Han- 
over,” by Catherine Macaulay. The expec- 
tation was great, for Catherine Macaulay 
was a violent partisan, and the success enor- 
mous, for her book was clever, piquant, dis- 
putatious and calumnious. Everybody read 
it: the Whigs and Republicans to admire, 
the Tories to abuse and denounce. It was, 
indeed, a magnificent party pamphlet in five 
volumes. For several years the historian 
was a toast at Whig banquets, and the dis- 
may of Tory and Jacobite politicians, male 
and female. The copyright of her history 
brought her several thousand pounds, so 
that compared with her revenues the liter- 
ary gains of Goldsmith, or Savage, were be- 
low contempt. Goldsmith envied her many 
editions, and even Johnson’s masculine un- 
derstanding was disturbed by her success. 
The book was left a fragment. While Cath- 
erine Macaulay was drawing the attention 
of the reading world to her exaggerated 
views of the character of Charles, of Straf- 
ford, and of Cromwell,—doing good service, 
let us say, by her occasional insight into 
character and motives, and even by the vio- 
lence and vituperation which compelled a 
closer searching into the sources of historic 
fable—Edmund Gibbon was preparing his 
“ History of the Decline and Fall of Rome.” 
Five years after Catherine Macaulay pub- 
lished her fifth volume, Gibbon brought out 
his first. Its success, though great, fell be- 


. 
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low that of his female rival in popularity; 
and but for the controversial character of his 
fifteenth and sixteenth chapters, the public 
interest in his pages would have been con- 
siderably less than it was. Yet no one reads 
Catherine Macaulay now, and everybody 
reads Gibbon. 

It was in the nature of Lord Macaulay’s 
genius to consider the past as a politician 
rather than as a philosopher. He cared lit- 
tle for the past as the past, for fact as fact; 
he cared only for the lessons to be derived 
from history,—for the immediate uses to be 
made of truth. With all his apparent fer- 
vor, the seventeenth century was to him at- 
tractive and important only in so far as it 
helped him to understand the nineteenth. 
“History ” was in his eyes a marble muse 
“teaching by example,” enunciating wise 
saws and ancient instances, drawing the 
moral out of this and that act, and under 
great energy of expression, keeping her tem- 
per sedate and cold. Hence, there is dis- 
cernible in each of his three separate publi- 
cations of the ‘‘ History” manifest references 
tothe controversies raised by passing events. 
His account of the Revolution closed with a 
lecture to the English Chartists and the 
Paris Socialists of 1848. His third and 
fourth volumes abound in allusions to events 
in progress at the time he wrote them. He 
never fails to improve the occasion,—and 
in his new volume this vice is more fre- 
quent and conspicuous than in the former 
volumes. It opens with an elaborate view 
of the best defence of nations—dpropos to 
an imaginary invasion by the French—in 
which the excellence of professional soldiers, 
as compared against occasional soldiers, is 
insisted on with all the energy implied in 
Lord Lansdowne’s well-remembered saying. 
He could not help instituting these compar- 
isons and drawing these utilitarian conclu- 
sions. Of the morals which lie in every true 
story, he seems to have had considerable 
doubts. He would not rely, as the poet or 
the dramatist relies, on truth and on the de- 
tective and exploring sensibilities of man- 
kind. If he saw a sermon in a stone, he 
would break the stone to get it out. If he 
spied a lesson in a tale, he stopped the tale 
to point the moral. Of sympathy with life 
merely as life, that sympathy possessed to 
perfection by women, by young children, 
by poets, by dramatists, he had none at all. 
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Books were to him life. If he studied his 
species, it was that he might better compre- 
hend his books. Men and women were to 
him organizations, orders, varieties of a sys- 
tem, things endowed with qualities, facul- 
ties, aptitudes, capacities, passions. Where 
he felt any keen sympathy it was with the 
intellect, not with the humanity. If he had 
a boundless admiration for William, or an 
inexpressible scorn of Marlborough, his feel- 
ing was excited by the politician not by the 
man. 

As the question of defence is one still in 
agitation, and, indeed, likely, despite our 
Warriors, and Black Princes, our militias 
and volunteers, to be in agitation, so long 
as the guns of Dover and Calais frown at 
each other across the Channel, and the prin- 
ciples of the Saxon are unlike the principles 
of the Gaul, our readers will like to see 
what Lord Macaulay thought of recommend- 
ing tohiscountrymen. The discussion which 
invites him to display his views on this 
topic, arose on the question of what should 
be done, after the peace of 1697, with that 
gallant army which William commanded, 
and which had so powerfully contributed to 
bring the peace about. England had never 
submitted to maintain a standing army. 
The whole nation was then more or less 
trained to the use of arms; every gentle- 
man wore his rapier and practised with his 
pistols. Shooting and sword exercise were 
the delights of every class of the population. 
For six hundred years there had been no 
successful invasion of this country ; and the 
levies, though suddenly raised and only half 
disciplined, had never met the French in a 
fair field without breaking and scattering 
them. The confidence and security of the 
people were consequently supreme. As they 
could not imagine a use for a permanent 
army other than that of supporting a des- 
potic government in power, the whole nation 
was for disbanding the English regiments 
and for sending the Dutch guards home 
again. In the House of Commons, and in 
numerous pamphlets, the question was de- 
bated on general principles. Lord Macau- 
lay puts the case in this way :— 


‘* No man of sense has, in our days, or in 
the days of our fathers, seriously maintained 
that our island could be safe without an 


army. And, even if our island were per- 
fectly secure from attack, an army would 
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still be indispensably necessary to us. The 
sgl of the empire has left us no choice. 

he regions which we have colonized or con- 

uered since the accession of the house of 

anover contain a population exceeding 
twenty-fold that which the house of Stuart 
governed. There are now more English 
soldiers on the other side of the tropic of 
Cancer in time of peace than Cromwell had 
under his command in time of war. All the 
troops of Charles II. would not have been 
sufficient to garrison the posts which we now 
occupy in the Mediterranean Sea alone. 
The regiments which defend the remote de- 
pendencies of the crown cannot be duly re- 
cruited and relieved, unless a force far 
larger than that which James collected in 
the camp at Hounslow for the purpose of 
overawing his capital be constantly kept up 
within the kingdom. The old national an- 
tipathy to permanent military establish- 
ments, an antipathy which was once reason- 
able and salutary, but which lasted some 
time after it had become unreasonable and 
noxious, has gradually yielded to the irre- 
sistible force of circumstances. We have 
made the discovery, that an army may be 
80 constituted as to be in the highest degree 
efficient against an enemy, and yet obse- 
quious to the civilmagistrate. We have long 
ceased to apprehend danger to law and to 
freedom from the license of troops, and 
from the ambition of victorious generals. 
An alarmist who should now talk such lan- 
guage as was common five generations ago, 
who should call for the entire disbanding of 
the land force of the realm, and who should 
gravely depict that the warriors of Inker- 
man, and Delhi, would depose the queen, 
dissolve the Parliament, and plunder ‘the 
bank, would be regarded as fit only for a 
cell in St. Luke's.” 


The case was, however, very different in 
the seventeenth century. The people knew 
nothing of a domestic army, but the evil of 
it,—the license of Goring’s crew, or of 
James’ Hounslow regiments. As Lord Ma- 
caulay says: ‘One class of politicians was 
never weary of repeating that an Apostolic 


Church, a loyal gentry, an ancient nobility, | 


a sainted king, had been foully outraged by 
the Joyces, and the Prides: another class 
recounted the atrocities committed by the 
Lambs of Kirke, and by the Beelzebubs 
and Lucifers of Dundee; and both classes, 
agreeing in scarcely any thing else, were 
disposed to agree in aversion to the red- 
coats.” 

Trenchard and Somers took the opposite 
sides in a violent paper war which preceded 





the debates in Parliament. Lord Macaulay 
undertakes to demonstrate that William’s 
desire to retain his great army was, though 
an unprecedented, a reasonable and patri- 
otic, wish. He first states, fairly, the argu. 
ment of Trenchard ; but with an eloquence 
and conciseness to which Trenchard made 
no claim :— 


‘Invasion was the bugbear with which 
the court tried to frighten the nation. But 
we were not children to be scared by nursery 
tales. We wereat peace; and, even in time 
of war, an enemy who should attempt to 
invade us would probably be intercepted by 
our fleet, and would assuredly, if he reached 
our shores, be repelled by our militia. Some 
people, indeed, talked as if a militia could 
achieve nothing great. But that base doc- 
trine was refuted by all ancient, and all 
modern history. What was the Lacedemo- 
nian phalanx in the best days of Lacedemon? 
What was the Roman legion in the best 
days of Rome? What were the armies 
which conquered at Cressy, at Poitiers, at 
Agincourt, at Halidon, or at Flodden? 
What was that mighty array which Eliza- 
beth reviewed at Tilbury? In the four- 
teenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, 
Englishmen who did not live by the trade 
of war had made war with success and glory. 
Were the English of the seventeenth cen- 
tury so degenerate that they could not be 
trusted to play the men for their own home- 
steads, and parish churches ? ” 


To all this, and to much more of the same 
class, Lord Macaulay replies :— 


“Tt must be evident to every intelligent 
and dispassionate man that these declaimers 
contradicted themselves. If an army com- 
posed of regular troops really was far more 
efficient than an army composed of husband- 
men, taken from the plough, and_ burghers, 
taken from the counter, how could the coun- 
try be safe with no defenders but husband- 
men and burghers, when a great prince, who 
was our nearest neighbor, who had a few 
months before been our enemy, and who 
might, in a few months, be our enemy again, 
kept up not less than a hundred and fifty 
thousand regular troops? If, on the other 
hand, the spirit of the English people was 
such that they would, with little or no train- 
ing, encounter and defeat the most formid- 
able array of veterans from the Continent, 
was it not absurd to apprehend that such a 
people could be reduced to slavery by a few 
regiments of their own countrymen? But 


| our ancestors were generally so much blinded 


by prejudice that this inconsistency passed 
unnoticed. They were secure where they 
ought to have been wary, and timofous. 
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where they might well have been secure. 

_ They were not shocked by hearing the same 

man maintain, in the same breath, that, if 
twenty thousand professional soldiers were 

kept up, the liberty and property of millions 

of Englishmen would be at the mercy of the | 
crown, and yet that those millions of Eng- | 
lishmen, fighting for liberty and property, | 
would speedily annihilate an invading army | 
composed of fifty or sixty thousand of the | 
conquerors of Steinkirk and Landen. Who- | 
ever denied the former proposition was called | 
a tool of the Court. Whoever denied the | 
latter was accused of insulting and slander- | 
ing the nation.” 


It is impossible not to see that these argu- 
ments are addressed to Mr. Bright and the 
Peace party of our own day. We do not 
imagine that the sophism on which they pro- 
eeed requires any particular refutation. It 
is perfectly ccrtain that a pretorian guard | 
which was absolutely useless for defence, 
might be a formidable instrument of domes- 
tic repression. James’ Hounslow regiments 





were not at all terrible to the enemy, but 
they were exceedingly terrible to their fel- 
low-subjects. In the case of a foreign in- 
vasion, the people would act together, with 
the law on their side and the government at 


their back. But for resistance to a despotic 
king, they would have the law, in appearance, 
at least, against them, and they would have 
to face the compact organization of the gov- 
ernment before they were themselves armed 
and trained. The positions are so different, 
that one is amazed to find a politician argu- 
ing from one to the other. Take the instance 
of our own volunteers. With the help of} 
government and by the sanction of law, a 
magnificent army has been organized, which 
in five or six weeks of campaigning would 
become fit to face any troops in the world ; 
but a word from the government, and the 
staves of a dozen constables, might have 
prevented that magnificent army from ever 
being formed. 

The views of Somers are thus set forth :— 





“ The evil of having regular soldiers, and 
the evil of not having them, Somers set forth 
and compared in a little treatise, which was 
once widely renowned as the ‘ Balancing 
Letter,’ and which was admitted, even by 
the malecontents, to be an able and plausi- 
ble composition. He well knew that mere 
names exercise a mighty influence on the 








public mind; that the most perfect tribunal | 
which a legislator could construct would be | 
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unpopular if it were called the Star Cham- 
ber; that the most judicious tax which a 
financier could devise would excite murmurs 
if it were called Ship money; and that the 
words standing army then had to English 
ears a sound as unpleasing as either Ship- 
money or StarChamber. He declared there- 
fore that he abhorred the thought of a stand- 
ing army. What he recommended was, not 
a standing but a temporary army, an army 
of which Parliament would annually fix the 
number, an army for which Parliament would 
annually frame a military code, an army 
which could cease to exist as soon as either 
the Lords or Commons should think that its 
services were not needed. From such an 
army surely the danger to public liberty could 
not by wise men be thought serious. On the 
other hand, the danger to which the kingdom 
would be exposed if all the troops were dis- 
banded was such as might well disturb the 
firmest mind. Suppose a war with the great- 
est power in Christendom to break out sud- 
denly, and to find us without one battalion of 
regular infantry, without one squadron of reg- 
ular cavalry; what disasters might we not 
reasonably apprehend? It was idle to say 
that a descent could not take place without 
ample notice, and that we should have time to 
raise and discipline a great force. An abso- 
lute prince, whose orders, given in profound 
secrecy, were promptly obeyed at once by his 
captains on the Rhine and on the Scheld, and 
by his admirals in the Bay of Biscay and in 
the Mediterranean, might be ready to strike 
a blow long before we were prepared to parry 
it. We might be appalled by learning that 
ships from widely remote parts, and troops 
from widely remote garrisons, had assem- 
bled at a single point within sight of our 
coast. ‘Vo trust to our fleet was to trust to 
the winds and the waves. The breeze which 
was favorable to the invader might prevent 
our men-of-war from standing out to sea. 
Only nine yedrs ago this had actually hap- 
pened. The Protestant wind, before which 
the Dutch armament had run full sail down 
the Channel, had driven King James’ navy 
back into the Thames. It must then be ac- 
knowledged to be not improbable that the 
enemy might land. And, if he landed, what 
would he find? An open country; a rich 
country ; provisions everywhere ; nota river 
but which could be forded; no natural fast- 
nesses such as protect the fertile plains of 
Italy; no artificial fastnesses such as, at 
every step, impede the progress of a con- 
queror in the Netherlands. Every thing 
must then be staked on the steadiness of the 
militia; and it was pernicious flattery to 
represent the militia as equal to aconflict in 
the field with veterans whose whole life hed 
been a preparation for the day of battle. 
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The instances which it was the fashion to 
cite of the great achievements of soldiers | 
taken from the threshing-floor and the shop- | 
board were fit only for a schoolboy’s theme. | 
Somers, who had studied ancient literature 
like a man,—a rare thing in his time,—said 
that those instances refuted the doctrine | 
which they were meant to prove. He dis- 
one of much idle declamation about the 

acedemonians by saying most concisely, 
correctly, and happily, that the Lacedemo- 
nian commonwealth really was a standing 
army which threatened all the rest of Greece. 
In fact, the Spartan had no calling except 
war. Of arts, sciences, and letters he was 
ignorant. The labor of the spade and of 
the loom, and the petty gains of trade, he 
contemptuously abandoned to men of a lower 
caste. His whole existence from childhood 
to old age was one long military training. 
Meanwhile, the Athenian, the Corinthian, 
the Argive, the Theban, gave his chief at- 
tention to his oliveyard or his vineyard, his 
warehouse or his workshop, and took up his 
shield and spear only for short terms and at 
long intervals. The difierence, therefore, 
between a Lacedemonian phalanx and any 
other phalanx was long as great ag the dif- 
ference between a regiment of the French 
household troops and a regiment of the Lon- 
don trainbands. Lacedemon consequently 
continued to be dominant in Greece till other 


states began to employ regular troops. Then 


her supremacy was at an end. She was 
great while she was a standing army among 
militias. She fell when she had to contend 
with other standing armies. The lesson 
which is really to be learned from her as- 
cendency and from her decline is this, that | 
the occasional soldier is no match’ for the 
professional soldicr.” 

We cannot but think that if Lord Macau- | 
lay had lived to see that our issue out of | 
those painful discussions of 1857 and 1858, 
caused by the invasion panic, was a return 
to the citizen-soldiership of our ancestors, 
he would have greatly modified his views on 
this subject as here expressed. As the re- 
source of Whig politicians in those years 
was a large augmentation of the regular 
army, the historian pressed his historical 
readings into their service, just as he would 
have thought it his duty to do in the House 
of Commons. Thus, he lends the authority 
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they were vanquished by men who madea 


trade of war. ‘The force which Cleon car. . 


ried out with him from Athens to the Bay 
of Pylos, and to which the event of the con- 
flict is to be chiefly ascribed, consisted en- 
tirely of mercenaries,—archers from Scythia 
and light infantry from Thrace. The victory 
gained by the Lacedemonians ovcy a great 
confederate army at Tegea retrieved that 
military reputation which the disaster of 
Sphacteria had impaired. Yet even at Te- 
gea it was signally proved that the Lacede- 
monians, though far superior to occasional 
soldiers, were not equal to professional sol- 
diers. On every point but one the allies 
were put to rout; but on one point the Lace- 
demonians gave way; and that was the 
point where they were opposed to a brigade 
of a thousand Argives, picked men, whom 
the state to which they belonged had during 
many years trained to war at the public 
charge, and who were, in fact, a standing 
army. After the battle of Tegea, many 
years elapsed before the Lacedxmonians 
sustained a defeat. At length a calamity be- 
fell them which astonished all their neigh- 
bors. <A division of the army of Agesilaus 
was cut off and destroyed almost to a man; 
and this exploit, which seemed almosé por- 
tentous to the Greeks of that age, was 
achieved by Iphicratus, at the head of a body 
of mercenary light infantry. But it was 
from the day of Leuctra that the fall of Sparta 
became rapid and violent. Some time be- 
fore that day the Thebans had resolved to 
follow the example which had been set many 
years before by the Argives. Some hun- 
dreds of athletic youths, carefully selected, 
were set apart, under the names of the City 
Band and the Sacred Band, to form a stand- 
ing army. Their business was war. They 
encamped in the citadel; they were sup- 
ported at the expense of the community; 
and they became, under assiduous training, 
the first soldiers in Greece. They were con- 
stantly victorious till they were opposed to 
Philip’s admirably disciplined phalanx at 
Cheronea; and even at Cheronea they were 
not defeated, but slain in their ranks, fight- 
ing tothelast. It was this band, directed by 
the skill of great captains, which gave the 
decisive blow to the Lacedemonian power.” 


The Inns of Court Volunteers will easily 
dispose of this history and of this inference. 
We must pass on. 





of his name to that version of the history of 
Sparta, which Somers, in a party pamphlet, 
made to tell on his side of the argument :— | 

“ The first great humiliation which befell | 


the Lacedemonians was the affair of Sphac- | 
teria. Itisremarkable that on this occasion | 


Next to the vein of political moralizing 


which runs through Lord Macaulay’s new 


volume, as through the former volumes, giv- 
ing to the whole work on superficial view 
this air of passing and almost local interest, 
the most prominent feature, perhaps, is the 
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gallery of portraits. In portraiture Lord 
Macaulay is popularly considered strong and 
striking, and in this the popular voice is 
just. But even in the exercise of this fas- 
cinating part of an historian’s craft, we may 
see that Lord Macaulay follows the peculiar 
bias of his mind. His figures are not men, 
but qualities and circumstances. Mr. Car- 
lyle, when he presents you to Mirabeau, to 
Cromwell, to Frederick, seems to have lived 
with his original; for he gives you the 
glance of his eye, the tone of his voice, the 
shade on his brow, the twitch of his nostril. 
Lord Macaulay tells you an anecdote or two, 
and describes a few facts and surroundings 
of the man. These presentations are al- 
ways made with an immense verbal dexter- 
ity, though the one type is followed in all. 
Take, for example, this very clever portrait 
of Lord Spencer :— 


“The precocious maturity of the young 
man’s intellectual and moral character. had 
excited hopes which were not destined to be 
realized. His knowledge of ancient litera- 
ture, and his skill in imitating the styles of 
the masters of Roman cloquence, were ap- 
plauded by veteran scholars. The sedate- 


ness of his deportment and the apparent 


regularity of his life delighted austere mor- 
alists. ILe was known, indeed, to have one 
expensive taste; but it was a taste of the 
most respectable kind. He loved books, and 
was bent on forming the most magnificent 
private library in England. While other 
heirs of noble houses were inspecting pat- 
terns of steinkirks and sword knots, dangling 
after actresses, or betting on fighting cocks, 
he was in pursuit of the Mentz editions of 
Tully’s Offices, of the Parmesan Statius, and 
of the inestimable Virgil of Zarottus. It 
was natural that high expectations should 
be formed of the virtue and wisdom of a 
youth whose very luxury and prodigality had 
agrave and erudite air, and that even dis- 
cerning men should be unable to detect the 
vices which were hidden under that show of 
premature sobriety. Spencer was a Whig, 
unhappily for the Whig party, which, before 
the unhonored and unlamented close of his 
life, was more than once brought to the verge 
of ruin by his violent temper and his crooked 
politics. His Whiggism differed widely 
from that of his father. It was not a lan- 
guid, speculative preference of one theory of 
government to another, but a fierce and 
dominant passion. Unfortunately, though 
an ardent, it was at the same time a corrupt 
and degenerate, Whiggism ; a Whiggism so 
narrow and oligarchical as to be little, if at 
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all, preferable to the worst forms of Tory- 
ism. ‘The young lord’s imagination had been 
fascinated by those swelling sentiments of 
liberty which abound in the Latin poets and 
orators; and he, like those poets and ora- 
tors, meant by liberty something very differ- 
ent from the only liberty which is of impor- 
tance to the happiness of mankind. Like 
them, he could see no danger to liberty ex- 
cept from kings. A commonwealth, op- 
pressed and pillaged by such men as Opimius 
and Verres, was free, because it had no king. 
A member of the Grand Council of Venice, 
who passed his whole life under tutelage and 
in fear, who could not travel where he chose, 
or visit whom he chose, or invest his prop- 
erty as he chose, whose path was beset with 
spies, who saw at the corners of the streets 
the mouth of bronze gaping for anonymous 
accusations against him, and whom the In- 
quisitors of State could, at any moment, and 
for any or no reason, arrest, torture, fling 
into the Grand Canal, was free, because he 
had no king. To curtail, for the benefit of 
a small privileged class, prerogatives which 
the sovereign possesses and ought to possess 
for the benefit of the whole nation, was the 
object on which Spencer’s heart was set.” 


This character is brilliantly done, but we 
do not think it very fair or just. Another 
personage is painted with consummate skill 
and audacity—Cardinal Portocarrero, the 
minister of Charles the Second, king of 
Spain. We quote the material part :— 


‘‘ Portocarrero was one of a race of men 
of whom we, happily for us, have seen very 
little, but whose influence has been the curse 
of Roman Catholic countries. He was like 
Sixtus the Fourth and Alexander the Sixth, 
a politician made out of an impious priest. 
Such politicians are generally worse than 
the worst of the laity, more merciless than 
any ruffian that can be found in camps, more 
dishonest than any pettifogger who haunts 
the tribunals. The sanctity of their profes- 
sion has an unsanctifying influence on them. 
The lessons of the nursery, the habits of 
boyhood and of early youth, leave in the 
minds of the great majority of avowed infi- 
dels some traces of religion, which, in sea- 
sons of mourning and of sickness, become 
plainly discernible. But it is scarcely possi- 
ble that any such trace should remain in the 
mind of the hypocrite who, during many 
years, is constantly going through what he 
considers as the mummery of preaching, say- 
ing mass, baptizing, shriving. When an ec- 
clesiastic of this sort mixes in the contests 
of men of the world, he is indeed much to 
be dreaded as an enemy, but still more to 


; be dreaded as an ally. From the pulpit 
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where he daily employs his eloquence to em- 
bellish what he regards as fables, from the 


altar whence he daily looks down with secret. 


scorn on the prostrate dupes who believe 
that he can turn a drop of wine into blood, 
from the confessional where he daily studies 
with cold and scientific attention to the mor- 
bid anatomy of guilty consciences, he brings 
to courts some talents which may move the 
envy of the more cunning and unscrupulous 
of lay courtiers ; a rare skill in reading char- 
acters and in managing tempers, a rare art 
of dissimulation, a rare dexterity in insinu- 
ating what it is not safe to affirm or to pro- 
pose in explicit terms. There are two fecl- 
ings which often prevent an unprincipled 
layman from becoming utterly depraved and 
despicable, domestic feeling, and chivalrous 
feeling. His heart may be softened by the 
endearments of a family. His pride may 
revolt from the thought of doing what does 
not become a gentleman. But neither with 
the domestic feeling nor with the chivalrous 
feeling has the wicked priest any sympathy. 
His gown excludes him from the closest and 
most tender of human relations, and at the 
same time dispenses him from the observa- 
tion of the fashionable code of honor. Such 


a priest was Portocarrero ; and he seems to 
have been a consummate master of his craft.” 

Here, too, we have an assemblage of par- 
ticulars, well chosen, well contrasted, full of 


interest, yet the man Portocarrero nowhere 
appears. How would Mr. Ward or Mr. 
Maclise set about a cartoon of which Car- 
dinal Portocarrero was to be the central 
figure from the foregoing description ? 

We have spoken of Lord Macaulay’s story 
of Spencer Cowper as likely to displease a 
certain religious community. This story is 
of deep interest; in its day it shook society 
like the case of Yelverton versus Yelver- 
ton :— 


“ At Hertford resided an opulent Quaker 
family named Stout. A pretty young wo- 
man of this family had lately sunk into a 
melancholy of a kind not very unusual in 
girls of strong sensibility and lively imagi- 
nation who are subject to the restraints of 
austere religious societies. Her dress, her 
looks, her gestures, indicated the disturb- 
ance of her mind. She sometimes hinted 
her dislike of the sect to which she belonged. 
She complained that a canting waterman 
who was one of the brotherhood had held 
forth against her at a meeting. She threat- 
ened to go beyond sea, to throw herself out 
of window, to drown herself. To two or 
three of her associates she owned that she 
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said that the man whom she loved was one 
whom she never could marry. In fact, the 
object of her fondness was Spencer Cowper, 
who was already married. She at length 
wrote to him in language which she neyer 
would have used if her intellect had not been 
disordered. He, like an honest man, took 
no advantage of her unhappy state of mind, 
and did his best to avoid her. His prudence 
mortified her to such a degree that on one 
occasion she went into fits. It was neces. 
sary, however, that he should see her, when 
he came to Hertford at the spring assizes of 
1699. For he had been entrusted with some 
money which was due to her on mortgage, 
He called on her for this purpose late one 
evening, und delivered a bag of gold to her, 
She pressed him to be the guest of her fam- 
ily; but he excused himself and retired, 
The next morning she was found dead among 
the stakes of a mill-dam on the stream called 
the Priory River.” 

The coroner’s jury found that Miss Stout 
had destroyed herself in a fit of temporary 
insanity ; but the Stout family was not sat- 
isfied with their verdict. As Lord Macau- 
lay puts it, “ her family was unwilling to ad- 
mit that she had shortened her own life, and 
looked about for somebody who might be 
accused of murdering her.” At all events, 
their suspicions fell upon the man who had 
last been with her, who was suspected of 
having been her lover, and who certainly 
could not have been her lover without being 
also a villain. They got some evidence, 
such as it was :— 

“Tt chanced that two attorneys and a 
scrivener, who had come down from town to 
the Hertford assizes, had been overheard, on 
that unhappy night, talking over their wine 
about the charms and flirtations of the 
handsome Quaker girl, in the light way in 
which such subjects are sometimes discussed 
even at the circuit tables and mess tables of 
our more refined generation. Some wild 
words, susceptible of a double meaning, 
were used about the way in which she had 
jilted one lover, and the way in which an- 
other lover would punish her for her co- 
quetry. On no better grounds than these, 
her relations imagined that Spencer Cowper 
had, with the assistance of these three re- 
tainers of the law, strangled her, and thrown 
her corpse into the water. There was abso- 
lutely no evidence of the crime. There was 
no evidence that any one of the accused had 
any motive to commit such a crime; there 
was no evidence that Spencer Cowper had 
any connection with the persons who were 





was in love ; and on one occasion she plainly 


said to be his accomplices. One of those 
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persons, indeed, he had neverscen. Butno| wind.’ The jury found the prisoners Not 
story is too absurd to be imposed on minds | Guilty; and the report carried back to Lon- 
blinded by religious and political fanaticism. | don by persons who had been present at the 
The Quakers and the Tories joined to raise | trial was that everybody applauded the ver- 
a formidable clamor. The Quakers had, in | dict, and that even the Stouts seemed to be 
those days, no scruples about capital punish- | convinced of their error. . 

ments. ‘They would, indeed, as Spencer| ‘It is certain, however, that the malev- 
Cowper said bitterly, but too truly, rather | olence of the defeated party soon revived 
send four innocent men to the gallows than | in all its energy. The lives of the four men 
let it be believed that one who had their |who had just been absolved were again at- 
light within her had committed suicide. | tacked by means of the most absurd and 
The Tories exulted in the prospect of win- | odious proceeding known to our old law, the 
ning two seats from the Whigs. The whole | appeal of murder. This attack, too, failed. 
kingdom was divided between Stouts and | Every artifice of chicane was at length ex- 
Cowpers. At the summer assizes, Hertford | hausted; and nothing was left to the disap- 
was crowded with anxious faces from Lon-| pointed sect and the disappointed faction 
don, and from parts of England more dis- | except to calumniate those whom it had 
tant than London. The prosecution was; been found impossible to murder. In a 
conducted with a malignity and unfairness | succession of libels, Spencer Cowper was 
which to us seems almost incredible; and,|held up to the execration of the public. 
unfortunately, the dullest and most ignorant | But the public did him justice. He rose to 
judge of the twelve was on the bench. | high eminence in his profession: he at length 
Cowper defended himself and those who | took his seat, with general applause, on the 
were said to be his accomplices with admira- | judicial bench, and there distinguished him- 
ble ability and self-possession. His brother, 


much more distressed than himself, sat near 
him through the long agony of thatday. The 
case against the prisoners rested chiefly on 
the vulgar error that a human body, found, 
as this poor girl’s body had been found, 
floating in water, must have been thrown 
into the water while still alive. To prove 
this doctrine, the counsel for the crown 
called medical practitioners, of whom noth- 
ing is now known except that some of them 
had been active against the Whigs at Hert- 
ford elections. ‘To confirm the evidence of 
these gentlemen, two or three sailors were 
put into the witness-box. On the other 
side, appeared an array of men of science 
whose names are still remembered. Among 
them was William Cowper, not a kinsman 
of the defendant, but the most celebrated 
anatomist that England had then produced. 
He was, indeed, the founder of a dynasty il- 
lustrious in the history of science, for he was 
the teacher of William Cheselden, and Wil- 
liam Cheselden was the teacher of John Hun- 
ter. On the same side appeared Samuel 
Garth, who, among the physicians of the 
capital, had no rival except Radcliffe and 
Hans Sloane, the founder of the magnificent 
Museum which is one of the glories of our 
country. The attempt of the prosecutors to 
make the superstitions of the forecastle evi- 
dence for the purpose of taking away the 
lives of men was treated by these philoso- 
phers with just disdain. The stupid judge 
asked Garth what he could say in answer to 
the testimony of the seamen. ‘My lord,’ 
replied Garth, ‘I say that they are mistaken. 
I will find seamen ‘in abundance to swear 
that they have known whistling raise the 








self by the humanity which he never failed 
to show to unhappy men who stood, as he 
had once stood, at the bar. Many who 
seldom trouble themselves about pedigrees 
may be interested by learning that he was 
the grandfather of that excellent man and 
excellent poet William Cowper, whose writ- 
ings have long been peculiarly loved and 
prized by members of the religious com- 
munity which, under a strong delusion, 
sought to slay his innocent progenitor.” 

In a note to this passage, Lord Macaulay 
expresses his surprise that no one of Cow- 
per’s many biographers, nor ‘even Cowper 
himself, refers to this story about his grand- 
father—a fact at which we cannot pretend 
to share in any part of his lordship’s sur- 
prise. Cowper himself would be extremely 
unlikely to recall such a circumstance as 
that his grandfather had been tried for mur- 
der. Southey, Chalmers, and Co. probably 
never heard the romantic and unpleasant 
tale. 

No less romantic is the story of Lord 
Clancarty and his young wife, which is told 
by Lord Macaulay in his best style :— 


“In the case of one great offender there 
were some circumstances which attracted 
general interest, and which might furnish 
a good subject to a novelist or dramatist. 
Near fourteen years before the time, Sun- 
derland, then Secretary of State to Charles 
the Second, had married his daughter Lady 
Elizabeth Spencer to Donough Macarthy, 
Earl of Clancarty, the lord of an immense 
domain in Munster. Both the bridegroom 
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and the bride were mere children, the bride- 
groom only fifteen, the bride only eleven. | 
After the ceremony they were separated ; 
and many years full of strange vicissitudes | 


might hope to find a kind reception. He 
stole across the Channel in disguise, pre- 
sented himself at Sunderland’s door, and 
requested to see Lady Clancarty. He was 


elapsed before they met again. The boy | charged, he said, with a message to her 
soon visited his estate in Ireland. He had from her mother, who was then lying ona 
been bred a member of the Church of Eng- | sick-bed at Windsor. By this fiction he 
land ; but his opinions and his practice were | obtained admission, made himself known to 
loose. He found himself among kinsmen | his wife, whose thoughts had probably been 
who were zealous Roman Catholics. A | constantly fixed on him during many years, 
Roman Catholic king was on the throne. | and prevailed on her to give him the most 
To turn Roman Catholic was the best rec-| tender proofs of an affection sanctioned by 
ommendation to favor both at Whitehall the laws both of God and of man. The secret 
and at Dublin Castle. Clancarty speedily , was soon discovered and betrayed by a wait- 
changed his religion, and from a dissolute ing woman. Spencer learned that very night 
Protestant became a dissolute papist. After | that his sister had admitted her husband to 
the Revolution he followed the fortunes of her apartment. The fanatical young Whig, 
James; sate in the Celtic Parliament which | burning with animosity which he mistook 
met at the King’s Inns; commanded a regi-| for virtue, and eager to emulate the Corin. 
ment in the Celtic army; was forced to sur-| thian who assassinated his brother, and the 
render himself to Marlborough at Cork ; was | Roman who passed sentence of death on his 
sent to England, and was imprisoned in the | son, flew to Vernon’s office, gave information 
Tower. The Clancarty estates, which were | that the Irish rebel, who had once already 
supposed to yield a rent of not much less; escaped from custody, was in hiding hard 
than ten thousand a year, were confiscated. | by, and procured a warrant and a guard of 
They were charged with an annuity to the | soldiers. Clancarty was found in the arms 
earl’s brother, and with another annuity to | of his wife, and dragged to the Tower. She 
his wife: but the greater part was bestowed | followed him and implored permission to 
by the king on Lord Woodstock, the eldest | partake his cell. These events produced a 
son of Portland. During some time, the | great stir throughout the society of London. 

risoner’s life was not safe. For the popu- | Sunderland professed everywhere that he 
ar voice accused him of outrages for which | heartily approved of his son’s conduct: but 


the utmost license of civil war would not |the public had made up its mind about 
furnish a plea. It is said that he was threat- | Sunderland’s veracity, and paid very little 


ened with an appeal of murder by the widow 
of a Protestant clérgyman who had been 
put to death during the troubles. After 
passing three years in confinement, Clan- 
carty made his escape to the Continent, was 
graciously received at St. Germains, and 
was entrusted with the command of a corps 
of Irish refugees. When the treaty of Rys- 
wick had put an end to the hope that the 
banished dynasty would be restored by for- 
eign arms, in flattered himself that he might 
be able to make his peace with the English 
government. But he was grievously disap- 
pointed. The interest of his wife’s family 
was undoubtedly more than sufficient to ob- 
tain a pardon for him. But on that interest 
he could not reckon. ‘The selfish, base, 
covetous father-in-law was not at all desirous 
to have a high-born beggar and the posterity 
of a high-born beggar to maintain. The 
ruling passion of the brother-in-law was a 
stern and acrimonious party spirit. He 
could not bear to think that he was so nearly 
connected with an enemy of the Revolution 
and of the Bill of Rights, and would with 
pleasure have seen the odious tie severed 
even by the hand of the executioner. There 
was one, however, from whom the ruined, 





expatriated, proscribed young nobleman 


attention to his professions on this or on 
any other subject. In general, honorable 
men of both parties, whatever might be 
their opinion of Clancarty, felt great com- 


‘passion for his mother who was dying of a 


broken heart, and his poor young wife who 
was begging piteously to be admitted within 
the Traitor’s gate. Devonshire and Bed- 
ford joined with Ormond to ask for mercy. 
The aid of a still more powerful intercessor 
was called in. Lady Russell was esteemed 
by the king as a valuable friend; she was 
venerated by the nation generally as a saint, 
the widow of a martyr: and, when she 
deigned to solicit favors, it was scarcely 
possible that she should solicit in vain. 
She naturally felt a strong sympathy for 
the unhappy couple, who were parted by 
the walls of that gloomy old fortress in 
which she had herself exchanged the last 
sad endearments with one whose image was 
never absent from her. She took Lady 
Clancarty with her to the palace, obtained 
access to William, and put a petition into 
his hand. Clancarty was pardoned on con- 
dition that he should leave the kingdom 
and never return to it. A pension was 
granted to him, small when compared with 
the magnificent inheritance which he had 
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forfeited, but quite sufficient to enable him 
to live like a gentleman on the Continent. 
He retired, accompanied by his Elizabeth, 
to Altona.” 


Such stories as the above sample make 
this volume of fragments very pleasant read- 
ing. 

On the Darien scheme, aid on the Scot- 
tish character in connection with it, we have 
this stately and elaborate paragraph :— 


“That the Scotch are a people eminently 
intelligent, wary, resolute, and self-possessed 


811 


‘nant water, had compelled them to remove 
|to the neighboring haven of Panama; and 
the Red Indians had been contemptuously 
permitted to live after their own fashion on 
the pestilential soil. But that soil was still 
considered, and might well be considered, 
by Spain as her own. In many countries 
there were tracts of morass, of mountain, 
of forest, in which governments did not 
think it worth while to be at the expense of 
maintaining order, and in which rude tribes 
enjoyed by connivance a kind of indepen- 
dence. It was not necessary for the members 
| of the Company of Scotland trading to Africa 





is obvious to the most superficial observa- | and the Indies to look very far for an exam- 
tion. That they are a people peculiarly lia-' ple. In some highland districts, not more 
ble to dangerous fits of passion and delu- than a hundred miles from Edinburgh, dwelt 
sions of the imagination is less generally | clans which had always regarded the author- 


acknowledged, but is not less true. The 
whole kingdom seemed to have gone mad. 
Paterson had acquired an influence resem- 
bling rather that of the founder of a new 
religion, that of a Mahomet, that of a Joseph 
Smith, than that of a commercial projector. 
Blind faith in a religion, fanatical zeal for a 
religion, are too common to astonish us. 
But such faith and zeal seem strangely out 
of place in the transactions of the money 
market. It is true that we are judging after 
the event. But before that event materials 
sufficient for the forming of a sound judg- 
ment were within the reach of all who cared 
touse them. It seems incredible that men 
of sense, who had only a vague and general 
notion of Paterson’s scheme, should have 
staked every thing on the success of that 
scheme. It seems more incredible still that 
men to whom the details of that scheme had 
been confided should not have looked into 
any of the common books of history or geog- 
raphy in which an account of Darien might 
have been found, and should not have asked 
themselves the simple question, whether 
Spain was likely to endure a Scotch colony 
in the heart of her Transatlantic dominions. 
It was notorious that she claimed the sov- 


ity of king, Parliament, Privy Council and 
Court of Session, quite as little as the ab- 
original population of Darien regarded the 
authority of the Spanish viceroys and audi- 
ences. Yet it would surely have been thought 
an outrageous violation of public law in the 
king of Spain to take possession of Appin 
and Lochaber. And would it be a less out- 
rageous violation of public law in the Scots 
to seize on a province in the very centre of 
| his possessions, on the plea that this prov- 
ince was in the same state in which Appin 
and Lochaber had been during centuries.” 


The dishonesty of the Scotch is still fur- 


haa exposed :— 


| So grossly unjust was Paterson’s scheme; 
and yet it was less unjust than impolitic. 
Torpid as Spain had become, there was still 
one point on which she was exquisitely sensi- 
itive. The slightest encroachment of any 
other European power even on the outskirts 
of her American dominions sufficed to dis- 
|turb her repose and to brace her paralyzed 
inerves. ‘To imagine that she would tamely 
| suffer adventures from one of the most in- 
significant kingdoms of the Old World to 
form a settlement in the midst of her em- 





ereignty of the isthmus on specious, nay on | pire, within a day’s sail of Portobello on one 
solid, grounds. A Spaniard had been the! side and of Carthagena on the other, was 
first discoverer of the coast of Darien. A ludicrously absurd. She would have been 
Spaniard had built a town and established | just as likely to let them take possession of 
a government on that coast. A Spaniard | the Escurial. It was, therefore, evident that, 
had, with great labor and peril, crossed the | before the new Company could even begin 
mountainous neck of land, had seen rolling | its commercial operations, there must be a 
beneath him the vast Pacific, never before | war with Spain and a complete triumph over 


revealed to European eyes, had descended, | Spain. What means had the Company of 
sword in hand, into the waves up to his | 


girdle, and had there solemnly taken pos- 
session of sea and shore in the name of the 


| waging such a war, and what chance of 
jachieving such a triumph? The ordinary 


/Tevenue of Scotland in time of peace was be- 


crown of Castile. It was true that the region | tween sixty and seventy thousand a year. 
which Paterson described as a paradise had | The extraordinary supplies granted to the 
been found by the first Castilian settlers to| crown during the war with France had 

ea land of misery and death. The poison-| amounted perhaps to as much more. Spain, 
ous air, exhaled from rank jungle and stag-| it is true, was no longer the Spain of Pavia 
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and Lepanto. But, even in her decay, she 
possessed in Europe resources which ex- 
ceeded thirty-fold those of Scotland; and 
in America, where the struggle must take 
place, the disproportion was still greater. 
The Spanish fleets and arsenals were doubt- 
less in wretched condition. But there were 
Spanish fleets ; there were Spanish arsenals. 
The galleons, which sailed every year from 
Seville to the neighborhood of Darien, and 
from the neighborhood of Darien back to 
Seville, were in tolerable condition, and 
formed, by themselves, a considerable arma- 
ment. Scotland had not a single ship of the 
line, nor a single dockyard where such a ship 
could be built. A marine sufficient to over- 
power that of Spain must be, not merely 
equipped and manned, but created. An 
armed force sufficient to defend the isthmus 
against the whole power of the viceroyalties 
of Mexico and Peru must be sent over five 
thousand miles of ocean. What was the 
charge of such an expedition likely to be? 
Oliver had, in the preceding generation, 
wrested a West Indian island from Spain; 
but, in order to do this, Oliver, a man who 
thoroughly understood the administration 
of war, who wasted nothing, and who was 
excellently served, had been forced to spend, 
in a single year, on his navy alone, twenty 
times the ordinary revenue of Scotland ; and, 
since his days, war had been constantly be- 
coming more and more costly. It was plain 
that Scotland could not alone support the 
charge of a contest with the enemy whom 
Paterson was bent on provoking. And 
what assistance was she likely to have from 
abroad? Undoubtedly the vast colonial em- 


| which had not been reserved for Scotchmen 
resident in Scotland. A few moneyed men 
were allured by the bait: but the clamor of 
the city was loud and menacing; and from 
the city a feeling of indignation spread fast 
through the country. In this feeling there 
was undoubtedly a large mixture of eyil, 
National antipathy operated on some minds, 
religious antipathy on others. But itis im- 
possible to deny that the anger which Pat- 
erson’s schemes excited throughout the south 
of the island was, in the main, just and rea- 
sonable. Though it was not generally known 
in what precise spot his colony was to be 
planted, there could be little doubt that he 
intended to occupy some part of America; 
and there could be as little doubt that such 
occupation would be resisted. There would 
bea maritime war; and such a war Scotland 
had no means of carrying on. The state of 
her finances was such that she must be quite 
unable to fit out even a single squadron of 
moderate size. Before the conflict had 
lasted three months, she would have nei- 
ther money nor credit left. These things 
were obvious to every coffee-house politician, 
and it was impossible to believe that they 
|had escaped the notice of men so able and 
| we'l informed as some who sate in the Privy 
| Cou retl and Parliament at Edinburgh. In 
one way only could the conduct of these 
|schemers be explained. They meant to 
‘make a dupe and a tool of the Southron. 
| The two British kingdoms were so closely 
, connected, physically and politically, that it 
| was scarcely possible for one of them to be 
|at peace with a power with which the other 
|was at war. If the Scotch drew King Wil- 





pire and the narrow colonial policy of Spain | liam into a quarrel England must, from re- 
were regarded with an evil eye by more gard to her own dignity which was bound 
than one great maritime power. But there | up with his, support him init. She was to 
was no great maritime power which would not | be tricked into a bloody and expensive con- 
far rather have seen the isthmus between the | test in the event of which she had no inter- 


Atlantic and the Pacific in the hands of 
Spain than in the hands of the Darien Com- 
pany. Lewis could not but dread whatever 
tended to aggrandize a state governed by 


William. To Holland the East India trade | 


was as the apple of her eye. She had been 
the chief gainer by the discoveries of Gama; 
and it might be expected that she would do 
all that could be done by craft, and, if need 
were, by violence, rather than suffer any ri- 
val to be to her what she has been to Ven- 
ice. England remained; and Paterson was 
sanguine enough to flatter himself that Eng- 
land might be induced to lend her powerful 
aid to the Company. He and Lord Bel- 
haven repaired to London, opened an office 
in Clement’s Lane, formed a Board of Di- 
rectors auxiliary to the Central Board at 
Edinburgh, and invited the capitalists of the 
Royal Exchange to subscribe for the stock 


est; nay, into a contest in which victory 
would be a greater calamity to her than de- 
feat. She was to lavish her wealth and the 
| lives of her seamen, in order that a set of 
cunning foreigners might enjoy a monopoly 
by which she would be the chief sufferer. 
She was to conquer and defend provinces 
| for this Scotch Corporation ; and her reward 
| was to be that her merchants were to be un- 
dersold, her customers decoyed away, her 
exchequer beggared. There would be an end 
to the disputes between the old East India 
| Company and the new East India Company; 
|for both Companies would be ruined alike. 
The two great springs of revenue would be 
dried up together. What would be the re- 
ceipt of the customs, what of the excise, 
when the vast magazines of sugar, rum, to- 
bacco, coffee, chocolate, tea, spices, silks, 





muslins, all duty free, should be formed 
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along the estuaries of the Forth and of the | 
Clyde, and along the border from the mouth 
of the Esk to the mouth of the Tweed. What 
army, what fleet, would be sufficient to pro- 
tect the interests of the government and of 
the fair trader when the whole kingdom of 
Scotland should be turned into one great 
smuggling establishment. Paterson’s plan 
was simply this, that England should first 
spend millions in defence of the trade of his 
company, and should then be plundered of 
twice as many millions by means of that 
very trade.” 

We have spoken of Lord Macaulay’s ten- 
dency to moralize and sermonize, not so 
much by way of objection as by way of char- 
acterization. The sermon, when we get it, 
is always eloquent, and the moral is very of- 
ten sagacious and suggestive. We have a 
capital example in the whole presentation of 
Charles Montagu, Earl of Halifax. At the 
moment when this favorite of fortune is 
about to fall before his enemies, we are 
told :— 


“Great wealth, suddenly acquired, is not 
often enjoyed with moderation, dignity, and 
good taste. It is therefore not impossible 
that there may have been some small foun- 
dation for the extravagant stories with which 
malecontent pamphleteers amused the leisure 
of malecontent squires. In such stories Mon- 
tague played a conspicuous part. He con- 
trived, it was said, to be at once as rich as 
Croesus and as riotous as Mark Antony. His 
stud and his cellar were beyond al! price. 
His very lacqueys turned up their noses at 
claret. He and his confederates were de- 
scribed as spending the immense sums of 
which they had plundered the public in ban- 
quets of four courses, such as Lucullus mig it 
have eaten in the Hall of Apollo. A supper 
for twelve Whigs, enriched by jobs, grants, 
bribes, lucky purchases and lucky sales of 
stock, was cheap at eighty pounds. At the 
end of every course all the fine linen on the 
table was changed. Those who saw the pyr- 
amids of choice wild fowl imagined that the 
entertainment had been prepared for fifty 
epicures at least. Only six birds’ nests from 
the Nicobar Islands were to be had in Lon- 
don: and all the six, bought at an enormous 
price, were smoking in soup on the board. 
These fables were destitute alike of proba- 
bility and of evidence. But Grub Street 
could devise no fable injurious to Montague 
which was not certain to find credence in 
more than half the manor houses and vicar- 
ages of England.” 


Of course, this hatred of Grub Street tow- 
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ards the great financier has to be explained, 
and the morals of such an antagonism be- 
tween the wretched scribblers and the man 
of genius has to be put in a powerful light, 
which is done very much to the disadvan- 
tage and dismay of Grub Street :— 


“It may seem strange that a man who 
loved literature passionately, and rewarded 
literary merit munificently, should have been 
more savagely reviled both in prose and 
verse than almost any other politician in our 
history. But there is really no cause for 
wonder. A powerful, liberal, and discern- 
ing protector of genius is very likely to be 
mentioned with honor long after his death, 
but is very likely also to be most brutally 
libelled during his life. In every age there 
will be twenty bad writers for one good one; 
and every bad writer will think himself a 
good one. A ruler who neglects all men of 
letters alike does not wound the sclf-love of 
any man of letters. But a ruler who shows 
favor to the few men of letters who deserve 
it inflicts on the many the miseries of dis- 
appointed hope, of affronted pride, of jeal- 
ousy cruel as the grave. All the rage of a 
multitude of authors, irritated at once by 
the sting of want and by the sting of vanity, 
is directed against the unfortunate patron. 
It is true that the thanks and eulogies of 
those whom he has befriended will be re- 
membered when the invectives of those 
whom he has neglected are forgotten. 
But in his own time the obloquy will prob- 
ably make as much noise and find as much 
credit as the panegyric. The name of Me- 
cenas has been made immortal by Horace 
and Virgil, and is popularly used to desig- 
nate an accomplished statesman, who lives 
in close intimacy with the greatest poets and 
wits of his time, and heaps benefits on them 
with the most delicate generosity. But it 
may well be suspected that, if the verses of 
Alpinus and Fannius, of Bavius and Me- 
vius, had come down to us, we might see 
Mecenas represented as the most niggardly 
and tasteless of human beings, nay, as aman 
who, on system, neglected and persecuted 
all intellectual superiority. It is certain 
that Montague was thus represented by con- 
temporary scribblers. They told the world 
in essays, in letters, in dialogues, in ballads, 
that he would do nothing for anybody with- 
out being paid either in money or in some 
vile services; that he not only never re- 
warded merit, but hated it whenever he saw 
it ; that he practised the meanest arts for the 

urpose of depressing it; that those whom 
fs protected and enriched were not men of 
and virtue, but wretches distinguished 
y their sycophancy and their low de- 
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baucheries. And this was said of the man 
who made the fertune of Joseph Addison 
and of Isaac Newton.” 

Of course, thereis a splendid exaggeration 
in all this. Many of those who attacked 
Montagu were his equals in parts and learn- 
ing; and it is quite gratuitous to say, that 
Montagu made the fortunes of Joseph Addi- 
son and Isaac Newton. He was certainly 
open to the attacks of his malignant and un- 
relenting enemies. But, in Lord Macaulay’s 
eyes, some men can do no wrong, other 
men can do nothing right. Somers is all 
light; Churchill all shade. We see them in 
these pages as we find them in the party 
pamphlets of their day; for Lord Macaulay 
was a politician before he became an histo- 
rian; and he fights for his side like the hot- 
test writer in the contemporary newspapers. 
King William’s coarseness, cruelty, and sen- 
suality are passed without reproof. When 
Louis proposes to himself to offer William 
a pension, on condition of his entering into 
a new treaty of Dover and dismissing his 
troublesome and niggardly Parliament for 
good, Lord Macaulay considers it “a signif- 
icant circumstance.” He spends no with- 
ering sarcasm on the long descent in virtue 


which laid William open to the suspicion of 
being capable of such an act of political 


treachery and personal corruption. Sup- 
pose the French king had proposed to him- 
self to buy up Marlborough! 

This volume, which suggests so many top- 
ics of interest, closes with a carefully pre- 
pared sketch of William’s death—finished, 
or nearly finished, we think, as regards the 
mere literary art. This sketch we transfer 
to our pages :— 


** Meanwhile reports about the state of the 
king’s health were constantly becoming more 
and more alarming. His medical advisers, 
both English and Dutch, were at the end of 
their resources. He had consulted by let- 
ter all the most eminent physicians of Eu- 
rope; and, as he was apprehensive that they 
might return flattering answers if they knew 
who he was, he had written under feigned 
names. ‘To Fagon he had described himself 
as a parish priest. Fagon replied, somewhat 
bluntly, that such symptoms could have onl 
one meaning, and that the only advice which 
he had to give to the sick man was to pre- 
pare himself for death. Having obtained 
this plain answer, William consulted Fagon 
again without disguise, and obtained some 
prescriptions which were thought to have a 
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little retarded the approach of the inevitable 
hour. 

* But the great king’s days were num. 
bered. Headaches and shivering fits re. 
turned on him almost daily. He still rode 
and even hunted; but he had no longer that 
firm seat or that perfect command of the 
bridle for which he had once been renowned, 
Still all his care was for the future. The 
filial respect and tenderness of Albemarle 
had been almost a necessary of life to him. 
But it was of importance that Heinsius 
should be fully informed both as to the whole 
plan of the next campaign and as to the 
state of the preparations. Albemarle was 
in full possession of the king’s views on these 
subjects. He was therefore sent to the Hague. 
Heinsius was at that time suffering from in- 
disposition, which was indeed a trifle when 
compared with the maladies under which 
William was sinking. But in the nature of 
William there was none of that selfishness 
which is the too common vice of invalids, 
On the twentieth of February he sent to 
Heinsius a letter in which he did not even 
allude to his own sufferings and infirmities. 
‘I am,’ he said, ‘infinitely concerned to 
learn that your health is not yet quite re- 
established. May God be pleased to grant 
you a speedy recovery. I am unalterably 
your good friend, William.’ Those were 
the last lines of that long correspondence. 
On the twentieth of February William was 
ambling on a favorite horse, named Sorrel, 
through the park of Hampton Court. He 
urged his horse to strike into a gallop just at 
the spot where a mole had been at work. 
Sorrel stumbled on the mole-hill, and went 
down on his knees. The king fell off, and 
broke his collar bone. The bone was set; 
and he returned to Kensington in his coach, 
The jolting of the rough roads of that time 
made it necessary to reduce the fracture 
again. To a young and vigorous man such 
an accident would have been a trifle. But 
the frame of William was not in a condition 
to bear even the slightest shock. He felt 
that his time was short, and grieved with a 
grief such as only noble spirits feel, to think 
that he must leave his work but half finished. 
It was possible that he might still live until 
one of his plans should be carried into exe- 
cution. He had long known that the rela- 
tion in which England and Scotland stood 
to each other was at best precarious, and 
often unfriendly, and that it might be doubted 
whether, in an estimate of the British power, 
the resources of the smaller country ought 
not to be deducted from those of the larger. 
Recent events had proved that, without 
doubt, the two kingdoms could not possibly 
continue for another year to be on the terms 
on which they had been during the preceding 
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century, and that there must be between | 


them either absolute union or deadly en- 
mity. Their enmity would bring frightful 
calamities, not on themselves alone, but on 
all the civilized world. Their union would 
be the best security for the prosperity of 
both, for the internal tranquillity of the isl- 
and, for the just balance of power among 
European states, and for the immunities of 
all Protestant countries. On the 28th of 
February the Commons listened with uncov- 
ered heads to the last message that bore 
William’s sign manual. An unhappy acci- 
dent, he told them, had forced him to make 
to them in writing a communication which 
he would gladly have made from the throne. 
He had in the first year of his reign, ex- 
pressed his desire to see an union accom- 
plished between England and Scotland. He 
was convinced that nothing could more con- 
duce to the safety and happiness of both. He 
should think it his peculiar felicity if, before 
the close of his reign, some happy expedient 
could be devised for making the two king- 
doms one; and he, in the most earnest man- 
ner, recommended the question to the con- 
sideration of the Houses. 

“Tt was resolved that the message should 
be taken into consideration on Saturday the 
ith of March. But on the Ist of March 
humors of menacing appearance showed 
themselves in the king’s knee. On the 4th 


of March he was attacked by fever; on the 
dth his strength failed greatly ; and on the 
6th he was scarcely kept alive by cordials. 
The Abjuration Bill and a money bill were 


awaiting his assent. That assent he felt that 
he should not be able to give in person. He 
therefore ordered a commission to be pre- 
pared for his signature. His hand was now 
too weak to form the letters of his name, 
and it was suggested that a stamp should be 
prepared. On the 7th of March the stamp 
was ready. ‘The lord keeper and the clerks 
of the Parliament came according to usage, 
to witness the signing of the commission. 
But they were detained some hours in the 
ante-chamber while he was in one of the 
paroxysms of his malady. Meanwhile the 
Houses were sitting. It was Saturday, the 
7th, the day on which the Commons had re- 
solved to take into consideration the ques- 


tion of the union with Scotland. But that | 


subject was not mentioned. It was known 
that the king had but a few hours to live; 
and the members asked each other anxiously 
whether it was likely that the Abjuration 
and money bills would be passed before he 
died. After sitting long in the expectation 
of a message, the Commons adjourned till 
six in the afternoon. By that time William 
had recovered himself sufficiently to put the 
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his commissioners to act for him. In the 
evening, when the Houses had assembled, 
Black Rod knocked. ‘The Commons were 
summoned to the bar of the Lords; the com- 
mission was read, the Abjuration Bill and 
the Malt Bill became laws, and both Houses 
adjourned till nine o’clock in the morning of 
the following day. The following day was 
Sunday. But there was little chance that 
William would live through the night. It 
was of the highest importance that, within 
the shortest possible time after his decease, 
the successor designated by the Bill of 
Rights and the Act of Succession should re- 
ceive the homage of the Estates of the 
Realm, and be publicly proclaimed in the 
Council ; and the most rigid Pharisee in the 
Society for the Reformation of Manners 
could hardly deny that it was lawful to save 
the state even on the sabbath. The king 
meanwhile was sinking fast. Albemarle 
had arrived at Kensington from the Hague, 
exhausted by rapid travelling. His master 
kindly bade him go to rest for some hours, 
and then summoned him to make his report. 
That report was in all respects satisfactory. 
The states-general were in the best temper; 
the troops, the provisions and the magazines 
were in the best order. Every thing was in 
|readiness for an early campaign. William 
‘received the intelligence with the calmness 
‘of a man whose work was done. He was 
under no illusion as to his danger. ‘I am 
\fast drawing,’ he said, ‘to my end.’ His 

His intellect 


end was worthy of his life. 

| was not fora moment clouded. IlLis forti- 
tude was the more admirable because he 
| was not willing to die. He had very lately 
said to one of those whom he most loved: 
‘ You know that I never feared death; there 
have been times when I should have wished 
jit; but, now that this great new prospect is 
| opening before me, I do wish to stay here a 
little longer.’ Yet no weakness, no queru- 
lousness, disgraced the noble close of that 
noble career. To the physicians the king 
returned his thanks graciously and gently. 
‘I know that you have done all that skill 
and learning could do for me: but the case 
is beyond your art; and I submit.’ From 
the words which escaped him he seemed to 
be frequently engaged in mental prayer. 
Burnet and Tenison remained many hours 
in the sick-room. He professed to them his 
firm belief in the truth of the Christian re- 
ligion, and received the sacrament from their 
‘hands with great seriousness. The ante- 
| chambers were crowded all night with lords 
jand privy councillors. He ordered several 
of them to be called in, and exerted himself 
'to take leave of them with a few kind and 
cheerful words. Among the English who 








stamp on the parchment which authorized | were admitted to his’ bedside were Devon- 
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shire and Ormond. But there were in the 
crowd those who felt as no Englishman could 
feel, friends of his youth who had been true 
to him, and to whom he had been true, 
through all vicissitudes of fortune ; who had 
served him with unalterable fidelity when 
his Secretaries of State, his Treasury and 
his Admiralty had betrayed him; who had 
never on any field of battle, or in an atmos- 
phere tainted with loathsome and deadly dis- 
ease, shrunk from placing their own lives in 
jeopardy to save bis, and whose truth he 
aad at the cost of his own popularity re- 
warded with bounteous munificence. He 
strained his feeble voice to thank Auver- 
querque for the affectionate and loyal ser- 
vices of thirty years. To Albemarle he gave 
the keys of his closet, and of his private 
drawers. ‘ You know,’ he said, ‘ what to do | 
with them.’ By this time he could searcely | 
respire. ‘Can this,’ he said to thé physi-| 
cians, ‘last long?’ He was told that the 
end was approaching. He swallowed a cor- 
dial, and asked for Bentinck. Those were 
his last articulate words. Bentinck instantly 
came to the bedside, bent down, and placed 
his ear close to the king’s mouth. The lips 
of the dying man moved ; but nothing could 
be heard. The king took the hand of his 
earliest friend, and pressed it tenderly to his 
heart. In that moment, no doubt, all that 
had cast a slight passing cloud over their 
long and pure friendship was forgotten. It 
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was now between seven and eight in the 
morning. He closed his eyes, and gasped 
for breath. The bishops knelt down and 
read the commendatory prayer. When it 
ended William was no more. When his re- 
mains were laid out, it was found that he 
wore next to his skin a small piece of black 
silk ribbon. The lords in waiting ordered 
it to be taken off. It contained a gold ring 
and a lock of the hair of Mary.” 


There is little more to say of these splen- 
did fragments from an unfulfilled design, 
Lady Trevelyan has done very wisely in 


| leaving them to speak for themselves. The 
§ i 


form in which they appear is peculiar—text 
wholly detached from notes or references, as 
if they had a separate and independent ex- 
istence in space. Thus, the statements now 
made are unsupported by any thing like 
originals. Lord Macaulay’s plan was, to 
compose his narrative without having his 
authorities open before him, and, when his 
story was told, to stick in the references 
here and there. Our glimpse into the se- 
crets of his plan of composition may help 
us to understand some of the peculiarities of 
his text. There is a good index, and, alto- 
gether, tlfis “‘ History of England” is in as 
perfect a state as it is now capable of attain- 
ing. 





Tue bronze effigy of the great Napoleon, in 
cocked hat and great-coat, standing in his jack- 
boots on the pinnacle of the column in the Place 
Vendome, is doomed to descend from that lofty 


eminence. The original design of that pillar 
was strictly in accordance with classic precedent, 
and as Trajan and Antonius, in their imperial 
corslet or civilian toga, stood forth amid the 
monuments of Roman grandeur proudly sur- 
veying the aggregate of magnificence and look- 
ing down on the busy Forum swarming with 
citizens over whom they kept watch and ward, 
there was some congruity in the conception. 
The statue of Napoleon I., as erected in the first 
instance, was of marble, and robed in the folds 
of Roman imperialism. On the entrance of the 
Cossacks, and of Blucher in 1814, a gang of 
returned émigrés from London, pot valiant un- 
der the allied flag, procured a rope and with a 
Jong and strong pull, extending to Rue Rivoli, 
hauled off the marble from its exalted pediment 
to be smashed on the square below. Louis 





Philippe, with a taste as questionable as the 
policy, stuck him up in his present shape, the 
modern costume destroying all the ideal, and 
changing an apotheosis into a sort of pillory. 
It was remarked years ago, that seen from the 
environs of Paris the emperor looked like a be- 
nighted tiler that had lost his way on the roofs 
of the houses. Napoleon III. inspected on 
Wednesday, in the studio of M. Dumont, the 
new marble figure, modelled on the antique, 
which is to replace the present incumbent, or 
encumbrance.—Globe Paris Correspondent. 





Tne Journal of Rome, of the 27th ult., an- 
nounces that the sum received for Peter’s Pence, 
from all parts of the Catholic world, amounts to 
2,500,000 scudi (the seudo is 5f. 35c.). But it 
adds, that this sum is far outweighed by the vast 
number of prayers that have been offered up by 
the faithful “for the triumph of the Church over 
her enemies.” 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 
HOW THE MONEY WEARS. 

OF the way in which money “ burns a hole 
in the pocket,” it is unnecessary to speak ; 
but there is a more imperceptible vanishing 
than this, of which none of us are aware of 
while it is going on, and which can only be 
detected by cumulative results. Whenever 
one coin rubs against another, a small por- 
tion of metal leaves each; we can never 
find, in our pockets, purses, or hands the 
minute fragments thus abraded, but there 
they are, whether we can see them or not. 
They do wear away, and they will wear, 
though the action is too slow to attract our 
notice. It is not an important point in our 
every-day life. A pound is a pound, a shil- 
ling is a shilling, so long as it will pass for 
a pound’s worth or shilling’s worth; nor 
does it matter to us whether the coin, when 
we part with it, weighs a few grains less than 
when we obtained it. But when the Bank 


of England, as is the case now and then, 
finds it expedient to weigh all the gold taken 
over its counter, and to deduct something 
for the sin of “light gold,” then we obtain 
an idea of the practical depreciation of the 
rubbing process. 


The first occasion on which the attention 
of the bank authorities was directed to this 
subject appears to have been in 1787. The 
silver coins were then in a wretched state, 
battered, crooked, thin, and their devices al- 
most iilegible. Taking some of the spec- 
imens at random, it was found that one Troy 
pound of shillings required 78 to turn the 
balance, whereas a pound of new shillings 
numbered only 62. A pound weight of six- 
pences, in a similar way, required 194—in- 
stead of 124—thus showing how very large 
a quantity of silver had gone, somewhere or 
other, from each coin. The loss in the six- 
pences was greater than in the shillings, 
partly because those coins were thinner, and 
because they changed hands more frequently 
in the operations of retail commerce. The 
crowns and half-crowns, being less in use, 
had suffered less; the former had lost, on 
an average, about 1 in 30, and the latter 
1 in 14; whereas the shillings had lost 
weight in the ratio of 1 in 5, and the six- 
pences 1 in 38. The coins were allowed to 
run their usual course, changing hands in 
the wonderfully rapid way which English 
commerce illustrates, for a further period of 
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eleven years. Large quantities, taken pro- 
miscuously, were weighed in 1798. It was 
now found that the shillings had suffered in 
the usual way from this hard work; 83 of 
them were needed to make up a Troy pound, 
instead of 78, as at the former weighing; 
while 201 sixpences were required, instead 
of 194. The crowns and half-crowns had 
also suffered, though in a smaller degree. 
Taking into account the whole amount of 
diminution since the first issue of the bright 
new coins, it was found that the crowns had, 
on an average, lost 3 per cent of their weight, 
the half-crowns 10 per cent, the shillings 24 
per cent, and the sixpences 38 per cent. 

It must not be inferred that the whole of 
this loss was due to legitimate wear and 
tear ; «in fact, the bank directors knew that 
it was not; and one of the objects they had 
in view was, to determine in how large a 
degree they and the people were robbed by 
knavery. Such things are not so much done 
now; but in those days the current coin of 
the realm was clipped and “ sweated ” in an 
audacious way. It was punched through the 
middle, scraped round the edge, and other- 
wise shorn of its proper dimensions and 
value. There were many reasons for wish- 
ing to know how much of the lessening in 
weight was due to such causes, and how 
much to legitimate wear and tear. A com- 
mittee was appointed by the Privy Coun- 
cil, ‘to take into consideration the state of 
the coins of this kingdom; having, among 
other circumstances, remarked the consid- 
erable loss which the gold coin appears to 
have sustained by wear within certain peri- 
ods ; and being desirous to ascertain whether 
this loss was occasioned by any defect, either 
in the quality of the standard gold, or in the 
figure or impression of the coins.” The 
committee, whose labors were confined to 
the gold coinage only, invited the co-opera- 
tion of Mr. Cavendish and Mr. Hatchett, two , 
distinguished Fellows of the Royal Society; ' 
and those savants were engaged on the in- 
quiry from 1798 to 1801. 

The first problem undertaken for solution 
was this: Does very soft and ductile gold, 
or gold made as hard as is compatible with 
the processes of coining, suffer the most by 
wear, under the various circumstances of 
friction to which coin is subjected in the 
course of circulation? The two philoso- 
phers prepared a very large series of alloys 
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of gold with baser metals, Arsenic, anti-| sought to inquire how much the coin had 
mony, zine, cobalt, nickel, manganese, bis- | ‘really been depreciated i in value during its 
muth, lead, tin, iron, platinum, copper, sil- | _busy course in the scenes of commerce. One 
ver—all were tried, combined in raid, thousand guineas, taken from a banker’ 8, 


proportions with the precious metal. They | 


next exposed these alloys to all kinds of vi- | 


cissitudes, to find which bore themselves | 
most bravely. Some of the metals evapo- | 
rated too much when heated; some were 
badly colored; some too brittle; some too 
soft. The worst of all the alloys were found 


to be those in which the gold was combined | 


with bismuth, lead, or antimony; while the 


were found on an average to be 19s. per £100 
| short in value. Of one hundred guineas 
obtained from a retail tradesman, the aver- 
| age deficiency was 23s. per £100. Of six 
| hundred half-guineas, it was 42s.; but on 
| three hundred seyen-shilling pieces—a coin 
| very little in use—it was only 17s. per £100, 
Mr. Jacob, a great authority on all matters 


| relating to the precious metals, was of opin- 


best of all was that which the united opin- | ion that the gold coins thus examined had 


ions of the governments of Europe had | 


already determined as the most appropri- 
ate— namely, a small admixture of sil- 
ver with the pure gold. The philosophers 
rubbed away for months, to see which alloy 
bore the ordeal most unflinchingly. They 
fixed twenty-eight pieces in a frame, and 
rubbed them with twenty-eight similar 
pieces fixed in another frame. This rub- 
bing was continued for the enormous num- 
ber of half a million times, with pieces or 
discs made of the several kinds of alloy 
above enumerated. The result was, that 
standard gold, consisting of twenty-two of 


pure gold to two of silver, suffered less by 
the abrasion than any other alloy, and also 
less than pure gold itself—a satisfactory re- 
sult, showing that accumulated experience 
had taught the right thing to the money- 


makers. Lest it should have happened that 
this systematic sort of rubbing failed to im- 
itate the various kinds of friction to which 
coin is usually exposed, the philosophers re- 
solved to toss about their experimental pieces 
more indiscriminately. They prepared a 
box, so adjusted upon a pivot that it could 
be rotated. Into this box they put forty 
blanks of pure gold, forty of standard gold, 
forty in which the alloy was copper, and 
forty in which the gold was alloyed both 
with silver and copper—all the pieces hav- 
ing been first carefully weighed. The box 
was then rotated more than seventy thou- 
sand times, causing the pieces to rub against 
each other in every possible direction. The 
result confirmed that which had before been 
arrived at—the standard gold suffered less 
by the friction than any other combination. 
In 1807, the authorities at the Mint, sat- 
isfied as to the fitness of the standard, re- 
curred to the subject of wear and tear, and 


been in average circulation about ten years ; 
and from further considering the proportion 
which the half-guineas bore to the guineas, 
and the relative wear of each, he stated his 
belief that the average annual loss of the 
coins by abrasion, consequent on the usual 
commercial dealings, was about 1-950th 
part of the whole. 

Many years elapsed before any further in- 
quiry took place into this curious matter. 
In 1826, the Mint authorities wished to as- 
certain how much loss by abrasion had been 
occasioned in gold and silver coined subse- 
quent to 1816. One odd result of weighing 
was, that the dirt on three hundred pieces of 
money amounted to seven grains, if the 
coins were half-sovereigns; to twenty-two 
grains, if they were half-crowns ; and to in- 
termediate amounts, if other coins were ex- 
perimented on. It was next found that gold 
coined in 1817 had lost about 5s. per cent 
on an average of sovereigns and half-sover- 
eigns; while that coined in 1825 had suffered 
an average loss of 2s. per cent. Mr. Jacob, 
commenting on these results, expressed a 
belief that the coins had been in use about 
two years and a half on the average, and 
that they indicated a wear 1-800th part per 
annum. This was a greater ratio than that 
(1-950th) which he had before observed ; 
but he accounted for it thus: that the annual 
average wear for two years and a half is 
greater than that for ten years; because it 
has been found that sovereigns lose more 
in the first than in any subsequent year, 
probably on account of the numerous sharp 
projecting points of the device. The shil- 
lings had lost from 5s. to 46s. per cent 
in value, according as they had been one 
year or ten years in circulation. The six- 





pences had lost more than this, the half- 
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crowns less. Mr. Jacob, not choosing to be | 


beaten by the complexity of the subject, ex- 
amined all the results which had been ob- 
tained on all the coins, and in all the years ; 
and he arrived at a conclusion that, under 
the usual conditions of English commerce, 
silver coins depreciate 1-200th part every 
year ; that is, four or five times as much as 
gold coins. Some persons believe the loss 
to be still higher, but Mr. Jacob was very 
careful in his calculations. All agree that 
silver coins wear more than gold, because 
the same degree of friction will produce a 
greater diminution in.weight, and because 
silver coins are more incessantly in circula- 
tion than those of gold. 

Nothing further, so far as we are aware, 
occurred in relation to this subject until the 
year 1859, when, in accordance with a wish 
expressed by the governor of the Bank of 
England, Mr. W. Miller, first-assistant cash- 
ier, and Mr. J. Miller of the Gold Weighing 
Office, made an investigation into the con- 
dition of the gold and silver coinage, so far 
as concerned loss of weight by wear and 
tear. In order to test this matter carefully, 
it was considered desirable to select coins 
issued in a particular year, that each year’s 
work of destruction might be duly measured. 
Mr. J. Miller collected, from parcels sent to 
the Bank on different days and from differ- 
ent places, one hundred sovereigns of the 
date 1820, all of which had therefore been 
knocking about the world for nearly forty 
years ; he found the loss of weight by rub- 
bing, estimated in money, to be £1, 6s. 7d.— 
somewhat more than three pence per sover- 
eign on an average. Mr. W. Miller made a 
very elaborate series of experiments on two 
kinds of gold coin, and three of silver. He 
collected a large number coined between the 
years 1817 and 1825, and considered that 
1822 would present about the average 
date of the whole. They had thus been in 
use somewhat more than thirty-six years. 
Then he determined how much weight of 
each denomination of coin was equivalent to 
£100 at the time of coining, and how much 
weight was equivalent to the same sum in 
1859, from whence he easily deduced the 
amount of loss. The reader would not 
thank us for overloading the page with fig- 
ures; but there is a mode of stating the 
matter which will appeal to the eye and the 
judgment at once. Mr. Miller said, in ef- 
fect: “These coins have been playing their 
part in commerce during a period of thirty- 
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six years ; if they continued wearing at the 
same rate fora whole century, how much 
would they lose in value?” He answered 
his own problem thus: ‘“ £100 worth of sov- 
ereigns would lose about £3, 10s. in value 
and weight; of half-sovereigns, £6, 12s. ; 
of half-crowns, £13, 12s.; of shillings, £36, 
14s.; and of sixpences, £50, 19s.—that is to 
say, these last would bea little less than half 
their proper weight, after passing from hand 
to hand for a hundred years.” 

In a letter addressed by Mr. W. Miller 
to the deputy-governor of the Bank towards 
the close of 1859, the following interesting 
remarks occur touching the coinage gener- 
ally: “Sovereigns issued from the Mint in 
different reigns, or at different times, do not 
wear equally well. They wear more or less, 
according to the difference in the alloy, in 
the impression, or in the temper of the metal. 
The sovereigns of George III. were much 
better than those of subsequent reigns, from 
their being alloyed with silver [without any 
copper?]. When the impression is simple, 
without many minute prominences, which 
soon rub off, the coin wears much better. 
The milling, too, round the rim, loses much 
by wear; a plain rim, with letters round it, 
would wear better. If the metal of a coin- 
age should happen to be more soft or brittle 
than usual, the coins would not wear so well. 
The first coinage of a new reign will, after 
a long period, be found in better condition 
that one of two or three years subsequent, 
from the fact of many coins of the former 
being hoarded as curiosities. The wear of 
the coin depends on the manner in which it 
is used in circulation. A sovereign passed 
at the west end of London meets with better 
usage in such shops as jewellers’ or milliners’, 
than it does when rung with a strong arm 
on the counter of a potato-salesman, where 
it would be rubbed by the sand. In com- 
mercial towns, the coin becomes light sooner 
than in other places, not only from its greater 
circulation, but in consequence of the rough 
usage it undergoes in being so often thrown 
into bankers’ scales and drawers. During 
atime of great commercial activity, as the 
coin would be used more, of course its wear 
would be greater than at other times. It is 
probable that the coin issued during the last 
ten years has become light more quickly than 
that issued in the preceding ten years, and 
it might perhaps be found that our coin be- 
comes light more rapidly than the coin of 
other countries. Ido not know whether the 
old process of sweating the coin by shaking 
it in a bag be ever practised now; but we 
have constant evidence of the sovereigns 
being reduced by acid, and also by being 
filed in many ingenious ways.” 

This is how the money wears! 
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DEATH OF JUDGE MCLEAN. 

Ir is with extreme regret that we record 
that Hon. John McLean, one of the associate 
justices of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, died at Cincinnati on Thursday. 

Judge McLean was born in Morris County, 
New Jersey, in the year 1785. Four years 
later his father emigrated to Virginia, whence 
he removed to Kentucky, finally settling in 
what is now the State of Ohio. Here his 
son received such education as the country 


then afforded, laboring on the farm mean- | 


while, and refusing to allow his education to 
be a burden to his father. The son, when 
eighteen years old, procured a place in the 
county clerk’s office in Cincinnati, and 
studied law under Arthur St. Clare, once 
governor of the North-west Territory. In 
the fall of 1807 he was admitted to the bar, 
and began to practise law at Lebanon, Ohio, 
having in the previous spring married a 
daughter of Dr. Edwards, formerly of South 
Carolina. In 1812 he was elected to Con- 
gress as a supporter of Mr. Madison’s ad- 
ministration, was re-elected in 1814, and in 
1816 resigned to accept a seat on the Su- 
preme bench of Ohio, being succeeded in 
Congress by General Harrison. He re- 


mained on the bench six years, evincing 


those high judicial qualities for which he 
has since been distinguished. He was ap- 
pointed Commissioner of the Land Office in 
1822, the Postmaster General in 1823 by 
President Munroe, and continued in the lat- 
ter office through the administration of John 
Quincy Adams. 

It has always been understood that Gen- 
eral Jackson was desirous of obtaining 
McLean in his Cabinet, and that the latter 
if he had chosen might have had a place of 
higher rank, but that his feeling of delicacy 
and his native independence prevented. 
However that may be, it was early found 
that he could not be retained in the Cabinet, 
and the President therefore offered him the 
place then vacant upon the Supreme bench 
of the United States, for which Mr. Critten- 
den had been nominated by Mr. Adams but 
rejected by the Senate. 

Judge McLean accepted the nomination, 
was confirmed and took his seat at the January 
term in 1830, and continued until his death 
one of the leading members of the court, pre- 
eminent for indefatigable industry, fidelity, 


| courage, judicial acumen and research. He 
_was the contemporary of Marshal and Story, 
,and was at the time of his death the senjor 
‘member of the court. The extraordinary 
| growth of the states composing his judicial 
| circuit (Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Michi. 
gan) caused such a vast increase of business 
\in the United States courts, that the later 
| years of his judicial life were extremely la- 
_borious, and taxed his great powers, both 
physical and mental, to the utmost. To the 
vast amount of labor devolved upon him, 
must also be added the fact that the exigencies 
of western progress, and especially the de- 
velopment of admiralty practice on the 
lakes, called for the decision of great num- 
bers of original and perplexing questions. 
In the discharge of these duties and of his 
great responsibilities as a judge in the court 
of appeals, Judge McLean was always 
prompt, untiring, judicious and conscien- 
tious. It is to be feared, however, that the 
incessant labor of his position materially 
shortened his days. 

Judge McLean probably occupied a more 
conspicuous position in political affairs than 
has fallen to the lot of any other member of 
the court of which he was a judge. In the 
time of the Whig party he was often looked 
to as a possible candidate, although neither 
then nor at any other time did he transgress 
the proprieties of his station by entering 
into political strife. His sound views upon 
the slavery question, and his well-known 
moderation and acknowledged devotion to 
the Union made him a leading candidate for 
the Republican nomination in 1856, and sub- 
sequent events indicate that had he received 
it Mr. Buchanan would never have been 
President. His firm stand in the case of 
Dred Scott and his subsequent resolute ad- 
herence to his position made him one of the 
most popular men in the Northern States, 
and in 1860 he was again prominent as a 
candidate for nomination. His name, how- 
ever, is now no longer to be remembered in 
connection with political warfare, but as that 
ofa great and good judge. Thirty-one years 
of upright official conduct and stainless pri- 
vate life have made the country rejoice that 
he has lived, and cause it to mourn sincerely 
at its loss now, when he has died, full of 
years and of honors.—Daily Advertiser, 6 
April. 








